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SATURDAY, FUNE 23, 1900. 





THE WEEK, 


THE news from the front during the past week has 
been no news. Lord Kitchener slept in a train and 
was awakened hurriedly. Hutton has captured two 
guns at Rustenberg, what kind of guns, whether 
damaged or no, whether surrendered or abandoned, 
we do not know. Rundle has “almost surrounded ” 
the enemy at Ficksburg, and they have “ almost” cut 
his communications; we hear from Maseru that the 
Boers are on the edge of an inevitable surrender, and 
from Hammonia that they have shelled our camp “ in 
a desultory manner.” Lord Methuen has once more 
routed De Wet, whose reappearance at an early date 
on the railway we may therefore confidently expect ; 
and altogether one way and another there is no news. 


THE principal occupation for observers of the 
campaign at home in this period of marking time is 
to make an exact note of what we have and what we 
have not done so far in South Africa. We have put 
down the sporadic local rebellions on the frontier of 
our colony. We have shown our arms over an area of 
the Orange Free State that comes to somewhat more 
than one-half of that country; in the Transvaal over an 
area that comes to just under the quarter of its limits. 
We hold effectively two converging lines, one through 
Bloemfontein, the other through Mafeking and Rusten- 
burg and both ending in Pretoria; Buller is attempting 
to complete a third line from Natal. The country is not 
effectively secure where there is a railway to furnish 
supplies. Off the railways we have done nothing for 
three months past. It follows upon this appreciation 
that the Boers will asa matter of course harass the three 
railway lines continually, and the war will continue in 
the doubtful position it has maintained during the last 
fortnight until we have succeeded in doing one of two 
things—(a) capturing the main body of the enemy’s 
forces with their guns, or (b) taking the depots from 
which they procure ammunition. 


Now those who think that the war is “ virtually 
over” should notice the following facts. We have 
captured but one body of any size, Cronje’s force at 
Paardeburg. We have captured three guns only since 
Paardeburg ; the enemy has captured seven. We have, 
with a force outnumbering theirs always by six to one 
and on some occasions by ten to one, pressed the enemy 
in a score of engagements and yet have never once 
managed to compel his surrender or to affect his strength 
in any matter. They, on the other hand, have taken 
from fifteen to seventeen hundred of our men, and it 
was but the other day that De Wet, routed by Lord 
Methuen, retreated in such haste that he forgot to leave 
behind him some sixty sappers. To appreciate the 
chances of ending the war soon one may put oneself 
into the enemy’s position and see what it looks like to 
him. He has discovered that he can do what he likes 
unless he is opposed by very large forces outnumbering 
his own by 6 or 1o to 1, and he finds that, when he is 
so opposed, the mobility of that great force is to his 
own as crawling is to running. A man fighting under 
Botha the other day would have come to the conclusion 


that he need never fear for his personal safety, and 
that, so long as he could get ammunition, his effective 
work against our detached bodies would continue 
indefinitely. 


Tue general conclusion forced upon one is, then, 
something of this kind—that we are in for an indefinite 
period of warfare which is not, strictly speaking, 
“guerilla” (for it relies on artillery and is waged by 
forces recognized as regular enemies), but which 
consists entirely of rapid harassing attacks and in the 
attempt to exhaust our army by disease and the con- 
tinual interterence with supplies. Under such condi- 
tions it is imperative, if we are to close the campaign, 
that our Intelligence Department should discover the 
depéts of the enemy, and that those depots should be 
attacked. There is no alternative. We move too 
slowly, and we are too much tied to the railway 
to intercept these small bodies of the enemy, 
and our chance of catching him in any large forma- 
tion is of the smallest. The politicians at home 
are used to political campaigns only, and in that 
kind of fighting words can take the place of deeds, 
In military affairs it is just the other way. The 
Proclamation sent out to Lord Roberts and recently 
issued by him, that after a certain date “those in 
arms would be treated as rebels,” is not (so far as any 
hope of its helping to end the war is concerned) worth 
the paper it is written on. There never was a war of 
conquest yet in which the politicians did not try some 
such trick, and there never was one yet in which it had 
the least effect. In war you must prove yourself the 
better man: there is no other way, and in a war of 
conquest you must be ubiquitous, continually victorious 
in numerous engagements, and ready to crush at once 
any opposition whenever it may arise. If you cannot 
do these things to talk of “annexing” a country is to 
substitute a word for a thing. 


Ix Europe soldiers belong to a profession with 
certain fixed traditions, good and evil. Among these 
may be counted a medizval feeling for one’s enemy ; 
the idea that because you are fighting a man you 
should respect him, and that you should even respect 
him the more because you are fighting him, is one 
of the most difficult prejudices to eradicate from the 
military character. It is one of the advantages of the 
“new warfare” that this hampering clog is got rid of. 
Stockbrokers, entering into warfare for practical and 
patriotic motives, carry into it the common-sense prin- 
ciples of business, Thus a man called Logan, in the 
service of Mr. Rhodes, has offered a bonus of £1 
sterling to the Maxim corps of an irregular body tor 
every “rebel” killed, with a reduction of 25 per cent. 
if they maim or capture without bagging a clean kill. 
Even after the 2 per cent. commission for cash has been 
deducted it should leave a handsome bonus for the 
gallant fellows. A brave editor (also in the employ of 
Mr. Rhodes, and one of his most devoted servants) 
prints this offer in the Cape Times—a newspaper 
owned by Mr. Rhodes and his friends. The whole 
thing is so suggestive of a certain commercial atmo- 
sphere that one would like to be certain that Logan was 
as pure an Anglo-Saxon as Mr. Phillips. The editor, 
oddly enough, is an Englishman. 
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“My plan is so simple that any one can under- 
stand it” is the formula with which Mr. Chamberlain, 
as the embodiment of business methods and manners 
when applied to public affairs, is accustomed to put to 
scorn inferior and more deliberate politicians ; but, 
after his experiences of Australian federation, the 
Colonial Secretary must surely begin to see that there 
is, after all, some difference between slap-dash and 
statesmanship. The drafting of a constitution, like the 
drafting of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, is more 
difficult than signing cheques. On May 14th the 
Commonwealth Bill was read a second time, after Mr. 
Chamberlain had announced a new version of clause 74 
which was totally inconsistent with his demands at the 
time of the first reading, and at the same time practically 
indistinguishable from what the original draft proposed. 
The three stages up to May 14th are, therefore, as 
follows : (1) the clause originally provided that appeals 
should cease in all cases except where interests outside 
Australia were concerned ; (2) the Government at first 
demanded an absolutely unrestricted right of appeal ; 
(3) Mr. Chamberlain subsequently propounded a new 
clause providing that appeals should lie in all cases 
except where Australian interests alone were concerned. 
It strains even Mr. Chamberlain’s constitutional assur- 
ance to the utmost to pretend that there is really no 
material inconsistency between (2) and (3), but that 
there is all the difference in the world between (1) 
and (3)! 


HOWEVER, our businesslike Colonial Secretary 
found no difficulty in maintaining these propositions ; 
and on May 14th he assured us that everything was 
arranged on the best business principles. Nothing more 
was heard of the Commonwealth Bill till last Monday, 
when the Committee stage began, and Mr. Chamberlain 
opened the discussion by abandoning position (3) and 
producing yet another version of the clause, without 
notice and without apology. These businesslike habits 
were too much for the House of Commons; and Mr. 
Haldane and Mr. Asquith soon made it evident that the 
conjuring trick of substituting one “simple plan” for 
another could not be attempted a second time without 
detection. The fact is that Mr. Chamberlain’s second 
reading proposal, in so far as it did not exactly repro- 
duce the original clause 74, was both objectionable and 
obscure. For instance, it conferred on Australian 
executives a novel and most undesirable power of 
affecting judicial proceedings bya sort of contracting-out 
in cases where no appeal was allowed. As for the 
newest clause—the fourth version—it prohibits appeals 
from the Australian High Court on constitutional ques- 
tions unless that court specially grants leave to appeal. 
The Bill passed through Committee on Thursday. 


Tue Billfor extending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to agricultural labourers has not entirely got rid of the 
original imperfections of the measure. The chief com- 
plaint brought against Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was that 
it established certain arbitrary distinctions between 
different classes of working people and different classes 
of accident. If employers were to pay compensation for 
accidents for which they were not themselves respon- 
sible why should any accidents or classes be excluded ? 
The annoyances and indeed the genuine hardships 
created by these variations were described by Mr. 
Atherley Jones in his speech at the annual meeting of 
the Miners’ Federation of Yorkshire held at Barnsley 
on Tuesday. One of the two resolutions adopted at the 
meeting, representing seventy Yorkshire branches and 
attended by 50,000 miners, complained bitterly of the indi- 
vidual cases of injustice which had arisen under the Act. 
Mr. Goulding’s Bill for including agricultural labourers, 
which passed the report stage on Wednesday, was 
vitiated by the same blemish as that which marred the 
Act to be amended. For its promoters have been busy 
adding limiting amendments, and the “death-bed 


repentance,” as Sir William Harcourt described the con- 
version of the landowners, is not unqualified. But any 
Bill is welcome which makes the Act a little less incom- 
plete. 


“Some Economic Aspects of the War ” is the title of 
an article in the current number of the Economic Fournal 
by Sir Robert Giffen. Considering Sir Robert’s career 
at the Board of Trade, his close connection with certain 
Ministers and with one important newspaper, we always 
examine his signed articles with interest. The one 
before us is a document of first-rate importance. In the 
first place he gives it as his opinion that if the war 
costs 60 millions in twelve months one-half of that sum 
is a dead loss of irrecoverable wealth to the communities 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or something under a 
million a year in perpetuity. “And if the war con- 
tinues longer the loss will be much more.” Secondly 
we find very important confirmation as to our own view 
of the cost of the war. The Government, writes Sir 
Robert, estimates an expenditure of 60 millions for the 
past and present financial years “and it is probable that 
this sum will be exceeded.” 


Sirk RoBert’s estimate of the excess corresponds 
exactly with our own, though we have of late been more 
and more inclined to think that it was considerably on 
the side of moderation. From Sir Robert’s “language 
we gather that he, too, would treat an excess of 40 
millions over the Government estimates as a minimum 
rather than a maximum possibile :-— 

“Very likely the charge may be even £100,000,000 before 
the present financial year expires, as we have not merely to 
beat the enemy, but to occupy the country inch by inch. In 
any case the outlay by the Government must be enormous. It 
must not be confused with the net loss to the community ; but 
looked at by itself and from the point of view of the national 
finances it seems a formidable figure.” 

We note also Sir Robert Giffen’s opinion (upon which, 
indeed, there can be no dispute, distasteful as the con- 
clusion must be te Mr. Chamberlain and his dupes) that 
the whole financial burden of the war has fallen upon 
the United Kingdom and that “it may be doubted 
whether the war has cost anything to the colonies which 
have helped us.” 


So far one or two points of criticism occur, Sir 
Robert Giffen’s own estimate of the probable cost of the 
war knocks on the head his own obiler dictum that 
“more than half the cost is being met out of current 
revenue.” Again, in estimating the economic losses 
caused by the war he considers as only temporary the 
drafting of thousands of men from industry. He takes 
no notice of the thousands who have been killed or 
permanently maimed. If 20,000 men have been so lost 
when the war terminates and if we make the moderate 
assumption that they would each have earned on an 
average £75 a year for ten years, this will mean a loss 
of another 15 milhons of money to the country. Up to 
March 17th the casualties—killed, wounded and pri- 
soners—on our side were under 14,000. Our losses in 
the last War Office return exceed 30,000, after deducting 
the recovered prisoners but without adding the lately 
captured battalions of Yeomanry and Militia. The losses 
of the last three months are wilful waste. They are due, 
as a contemporary puts it, to the steady refusal of the 
Government to accept anything but unconditional sur- 
render. Mr. Cobden did not hesitate to lay upon a Pro- 
tectionist Ministry the responsibility ot deaths by 
starvation. We do not hesitate to lay a similar respon- 
sibility upon the present Cabinet for the deaths (whether 
by bullet or fever) which have occurred since the occu- 
pation of Pretoria, unless indeed it can be shown that 
reasonable terms were then offered to the Presidents of 
the two republics. 


“ THERE is unfortunately no doubt that the rise in 
prices, and more especially the rise in coal, has given a 
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check to trade. There isa great falling-off 
in the new orders that are being placed, and in some 
instances there is an utter stoppage. Particularly there 
is evidence of a great shrinkage in the orders for new 
ships.” The quotation is from our contemporary the 
Slatist, which has hitherto been remarkable a its 
optimism with regard to the war in South Africa, its 
cost, and its effects upon trade. We must say that the 
trade outlook is grave. The Board of Trade returns 
for May are not encouraging. Accounts of the wool 
and cotton markets are depressing. Although the 
statistical position of the holders of wool is strong, yet 
the coal famine, the drain of war and the threatening 
state of affairs in China cannot but have a depressing 
effect upon the cloth trade. War and rumours of war 
are certain in the long run to dislocate commerce. 


THE Irish National Convention, held this week, is 
an event of very great importance. It shows the com- 
pleteness of the recent reconciliation of Irish parties, 
and, in spite of the unfortunate absence of Mr. Healy, 
it was a thoroughly representative gathering of Irishmen, 
perhaps the most representative gathering there has 
been. Mr. Redmond occupied the chair, and the 
applause with which the huge audience greeted Mr. 
Dillon was a very proper tribute to the personal sacrifices 
he has made in the cause of Irish unity. The conven- 
tion was in fact a ratification by the Irish nation of the 
decision of the Irish Parliamentary party to revert to its 
earlier tactics, and for England it wasa great demonstra- 
tion of the truth that Ireland at home and over seas 
remains united and resolute, abandoning nothing of her 
honourable nationalism. 


THE Republican “platform” adopted at Phila- 
delphia is exactly what was expected. It is vague, 
commonplace and thoroughly Protectionist. It appeals 
to the electorate mainly on the ground that the 
Republicans have given the country prosperity through 
the tariff by the new “ expansionist ” policy. ‘“‘ McKinley 
and Prosperity” will be the dominant cry in the 
campaign. Of course, it endorses the outrageous 
Philippine policy as an evidence of the growth of 
American power, while ignoring all its immoral aspects 
and its danger to American institutions. It, again, 
promises “ freedom” to Cuba—that freedom to which a 
Republican Congress pledged its sacred word—but it is 
careful not to say anything about the refusal of President 
McKinley to do anything whatever to realise it. The 
curious paradox is presented of a demand, on the one 
hand, for an “ open door ” in China, while, on the other, 
itis proposed to keep out cheap labour, to subsidise 
shipping syndicates at the expense of the taxpayer, and 
generally to make of the United States a vast protected 
enclosure surrounded by a wall more formidable tnan 
that of China. The “ platform,” in short, is a dishonest 
one, manifestly concocted in the interest of the great 
millionaires. It is only forty years since Lincoln was 
nominated by the same party which to-day presents the 
picture of a great capitalist phalanx. From Lincoln 
and Seward to McKinley and Hanna—what a facilis 
descensus—but we will not conclude the quotation, for 
we have faith in the power of the American Republic to 
right itself. 


Ix Italy a Ministerial crisis has existed since Mon- 
day, and at the moment of writing is still unsolved. As 
our correspondent in Rome shows clearly, the situation 
at the opening of the new session, after a General Elec- 
tion fought virtually on the question of obstruction, was 
extremely grave. The attempt of the newly chosen 
President, Signor Gallo, to submit the obnoxious stand- 
ing order of April 3rd to a committee in which the 
Government and the minority should be fairly repre- 
sented, failed, apparently through the obstinacy of the 
Premier. General Pelloux’s resignation followed : it is 
still uncertain whether it was spontaneous or imposed 


on him by some of his Conservative colleagues. After 
some delay, the President of the Senate, Signor Saracco, 
was charged by the King with the formation of a new 
Cabinet—a Conservative Cabinet from which the out- 
going Ministers were to be excluded. So far he has not 
succeeded. Meanwhile a coalition Ministry, including 
Signori di Rudini and Giolitti, and even a reincarnation 
of the Pelloux Cabinet, with certain changes, are spoken 
of as possible. Signor Crispi seems to be advising the 
King in this difficult crisis. 


THE letters of the special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian make one a little impatient of Lord 
George Hamilton’s arguments for delaying assistance to 
the Indian Government from the Imperial Exchequer. 
It is one of the curses of the situation in India that help 
in any form so often comes too late. The long-expected 
rain, for example, judging from the letter published on 
Wednesday describing the condition of Broach, the 
richest district in Bombay Presidency, will bring little 
or no relief to a population whose cattle are all perishing 
under a brazen sky. Even the extraordinary endurance 
of the most patient of races is giving out under the 
combined afflictions of disease, famine and growing 
despair. The correspondent tells of one unhappy 
disappointment due apparently to the want of organ- 
ising skill and energy in the administration of the 
railway companies. A grant had been secured from 
the Famine Fund for supplying fodder at a low price, 
and arrangements were made for bringing up large 
quantities from the Central Provinces to Broach. The 
first consignment arrived, and the ryots were full of 
gratitude and hope. But the first consignment proved 
to be the last ; the railway companies refused to import 
further supplies, the Government declared that it could 
do nothing, and the unhappy peasants were doomed to 
watch their cattle die off and their last hopes of escape 
extinguished. The correspondent describes the appalling 
physical condition of the Gujerati produced, as he 
believes, by the starvation standard in force at the reliet 
works when he was last there. The moral to be drawn 
from these accounts (and the accounts in the Manchester 
Guardian are almost the only detailed records to be 
found in any English newspaper) is that help must be 
immediate if it is not to be quite ineffectual. For this 
reason we hope that the Members interested in India 
will continue to apply all the pressure they can to the 
India Office. 


WE are inclined to think there must be something, 
after all, in the traditional imputation of literalness to 
the Scottish character. An avowal we made last week 
of a “sneaking sympathy” with the Chinese Boxers 
appears to have alarmed a respectable newspaper North 
of the Tweed with visions of a flourishing pro-Boxer 
party, and, what is more serious, to have supplied our 
esteemed contemporary, by this inconceivable menace, 
with another argument for annexation. This is what 
comes (says the Glasgow Herald in effect) of parading a 
sneaking prejudice for any nationality that objects to 
interference trom the outside. ‘“ Pro-Boxer is but old 
pro-Boer writ large!” After this reproof, it is naturally 
with some hesitation that we print the following iines 
which the Lobby Laureate offers us under the title of 
“The Boxers’ Patriotic Song :”— 


When China first at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the Eastern main, 
This was the charter of her land, 
And Chinese angels sang this strain : 
Rule Manchuria, Manchuria rules the waves, 
Boxers never, never, never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall still to foreign devils fall, 
But thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The stupidest among them all. 
Rule Manchuria, Manchuria rules the waves, 
Boxers ever, ever, ever shall be braves. 
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THE SICK MAN AT PEKIN. 


HE end of another week finds us still in doubt as 
to the real condition of that very sick man, the 
Sick Man at Pekin. Bulletins there have been in 
plenty, but these have not been either consistent or 
trustworthy. Some say that he has so far shaken off the 
attack which he dreaded as to compel the allied forces 
to retrace their steps; others assert that Admiral 
Seymour has carried the foreign poison to the very 
heart of his ill-regulated, unwieldy frame. Then, 
again, doctors disagree in the diagnosis of his complaint, 
though they are all certain that violent measures are 
needed to keep him alive. Is it the Boxers or is it the 
Powers who are responsible for his present over-excited 
condition ? Or is he trying to cure himself by a hom«o- 
pathic method, welcoming one of these two disagreeables 
in order to get rid of the other? These are questions, 
as a great authority has said in another connection, 
which require cool judgment, freedom from formula, 
and no end of other fine qualities—in particular, 
more information than we possess at present. It 
is really appalling to think how many hundreds of 
leading articles have been composed on the crisis in 
China during the past few days without sufficient trust- 
worthy news to fill one small paragraph. There has 
been a rumour that the mixed force had returned to 
Tientsin, that it had reached Pekin, and that it was 
stranded halfway. The legations have been burnt, 
preserved, destroyed, protected, threatened with every 
afternoon’s telegrams. And now, after all, there is not 
at the moment of writing any news of value from the 
scene of the disturbances at all. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of definite news of the 
immediate situation, the death of Lord Loch serves to 
remind us of another Chinese crisis which affords a 
most striking parallel to our present anxieties. Lord 
Loch’s earliest and most thrilling experiences dated 
from the years when he served as Lord Elgin’s private 
secretary during the negotiations which led up to the 
Treaty of Tientsin. And noone who examines the records 
of European interference in the Far East between the years 
1857-60 can fail to be struck by a resemblance, extending 
even to details, between those events and the events 
of the year 1900. Then as now, oddly enough, it was 
an Admiral Seymour who commanded the British 
force; then as now the force found itself at first 
too small for the task it had undertaken. In 
1857 British activity in China was handicapped by 
the Indian Mutiny in much the same way as the 
Boer war handicaps us now. The storming by the 
allies of the Taku forts, bombarded last Sunday by the 
combined fleets, was a famous incident of the 1860 
campaign. Lord Salisbury, when next he visits Exeter 
Hall, will know how to make use of the fact that it was 
the murder of a French missionary which was the 
technical foundation for foreign interference in 1857, just 
as the action of the Powers in 1900 may be traced back 
to German activity at Kiao-chow consequent upon the 
murder of a German missionary. Even the Boxers 
have their counterpart in the drama of forty years ago. 
For in August, 1860, the British garrison at Shanghai 
was attacked by a large body of Taiping rebels, 
natives who were united in an equal hostility to 
“the red-haired foreign dogs” and to the reigning 
house. “It was a singular fact,” says the Annual 
Register, “that we should at the same moment have 
to contend against the Chinese Government, and a 








body of men who, like ourselves, were in arms against 
that Government, and who, therefore, ought naturally 
to have been our allies in that enterprise. While 
fighting against the Emperor, we defended Shanghai 
against the enemies of the Emperor.” It is an essentially 
similar paradox which constitutes the chief perplexity 
forty years later. The international force under Admiral 
Seymour has set out to put down the Boxers ; but there 
is only too much reason to fear that they will be opposed 
by the Chinese authorities, who profess to denounce the 
Boxers’ proceedings. 

And no less significant than these resemblances are 
the points of difference between the situations of 1860 
and of 1900. The problem to be solved in China may 
be fundamentally the same, but the change in other 
aspects of the Far East is astounding. The history of 
the Treaty of Tientsin contains no word of Russia, 
Again, of all the nations in the world the United States 
was then the least likely to take a part in Chinese affairs. 
And finally—perhaps the most noteworthy change of 
all—mark the sudden rise of Japan. It was after 
negotiating the Treaty of Tientsin that Lord Elgin made 
that journey to Japan which was the earliest step 
towards throwing open its ports to British trade. A 
correspondent of the Times wrote an informing descrip- 
tion of Yedo (he spelt it Jeddo) with all the- wealth of 
positive statement peculiar to first explorers. For the 
first time the Emperor of Japan—then a feudal figure- 
head, soon to be an absolute monarch, and now for 
ten years past a constitutional sovereign—entered into 
relations with the islands of the West. 

It is precisely these new factors in the Far East— 
Russia, Japan and America—whose real activities it is 
most difficult to calculate. But there are two considera- 
tions which at this crisis go some way towards showing 
that the private designs of particular Powers are for the 
moment of small account. One consideration is that the 
common danger is now so great that national ambitions 
really have to be sunk in the interest of international 
commerce. And the other consideration is even more 
far-reaching; the Powers may be counted on 
to aim at concerted action, because it is only 
by this means that they can watch one another. 
And in this laudable resolve China will no doubt share, 
for as we said last week Chinese policy bears a 
close resemblance to the manceuvres of the Sublime 
Porte, and no instrument for delaying reform is so 
effective, whether in the Near or the Far East, as the 
playing off of one Power against its rival. As for 
England’s share in solving the Chinese puzzle, her 
interests in China entitle her to play a leading part, but 
the sacrifice of this as of many other forbidden activities 
is the price she has to pay for a South African war. All 
this talk of big drafts from India and reinforcements 
from elsewhere cannot really hide the fact that Russia 
is able as well as willing to contribute two men to our 
one until we have come to the end of all that can be 
spared. There are rumours, indeed, that our wise 
and peaceful Cabinet is beginning to think that 
more money is to be made by breaking China 
than by completing the demolition of South Africa, 
and that Lord Roberts has been instructed to negotiate 
with President Kruger. It will be an object-lesson 
for the English people if Aggressive Imperialism in 
South Africa is crushed by Aggressive Imperialism in 
China. We wonder if the man in the street knows the 
real volume of the China trade. It is not insignificant : 
in five years, at the present rate, the profits on British 
exports to China will just ahout pay for one week of 
the South African war ! 
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A FINANCIAL ASPECT OF THE _ SETTLE- 
MENT. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN'’S electioneering solution of 
the war—by annexation—is, no doubt, intended 
to be popular. But if it be looked into closely it will be 
found to carry with it at least one highly unpopular 
result. It sweeps away the prospect of an indemnity. 
Instead of getting a set-off for our expenditure we shall 
acquire a vast territory involving heavy liabilities. 
Military occupation will be very costly, and it will be 
many months before the gold mines will yield much 
revenue. Now if (as has been suggested by at least one 
distinguished authority) the “disturbed” area of the 
Rand were taken over and administered as a fiscal 
district until, say, 30 millions of our expenditure upon 
the war had been paid off by instalments spread over a 
period of ten or twenty years, a great relief would be 
afforded to the heavily burdened taxpayers of Great 
Britain. A small, annual sum should also be allocated 
to the Transvaal Republic to keep it above water ; and 
this small sum would be a most effectual guarantee 
against any violation of the stringent Convention which 
(in the interests of future peace) we should compel the 
Transvaal Government to sign. If the British Resident 
at Pretoria and the Home Government were dissatisfied 
with the administration (let us say) of the new franchise 
law a threat to withdraw the annual sum (which would 
probably stand between the new Government and bank- 
ruptcy) would be a very effectual weapon. An illustra- 
tion of the efficacy of such an arrangement might be 
drawn from the Ottoman Government, which has shown 
itself more amenable to threats of this kind than to 
armed demonstrations. 

Then with regard to the state of British finances 
there isa widespread feeling among competent judges— 
Sir Robert Giffen and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are two—that a period of trade depression and reduced 
wages in Great Britain is near at hand. Now in the 
present condition of things (even excluding the cost of 
the war) our expenditure has outgrown the revenue. 
The charges of our military and navalestablishments have 
been raised to a level nearly 50 per cent. above that at 
which the present Government foundthem. But when 
a decline of prosperity sets in (and such a decline has 
often been heralded by an abnormally high price of 
coal) the discomfort which is already being felt by 
anticipation will be loudly expressed, and there is certain 
to be a fierce outcry against the burdens of militarism. 

We must set it down as our deliberate conviction 
that there is no probability of any Unionist Government 
(even if it be so far economicai as to maintain per- 
manent expenditure at its existing level) being able to 
reduce the Income Tax from a shilling during the next 
five years. 

In the later part of the Crimean War the Income 
Tax stood at 1s. 4d. The Shilling Income Tax of 1go1 
is more likely to be increased than diminished in the 
year 1902. If the Unionist Government had been 
content with the naval and military expenditure which 
satished Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman during the last Liberal Administration, the 
Income Tax might have been abolished. But the 
ardent reformers of the Manchester School themselves 
recognised the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s observation that 
the reduction of establishments must always be a much 
slower process than their augmentation. This Govern- 
ment has created fresh armies of servants and clerks in 


connection with the War Office and Admiralty who are 
dependent upon public extravagance for their daily 
bread. Their labours may be superfluous, or worse, 
but their services will have to be paid for until the 
advent of another Richard Cobden or a_ twentieth 
century Joseph Hume. 

Granted, then, that deficits are likely to be the rule 
in the Budgets of the next few years, and that 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will be desperately 
anxious to avoid extra taxation, there is plainly a great 
deal to be said from a practical point of view in favour 
of the plan we have indicated. Nor is there any moral 
flaw apparent in the texture of such a plan. Take, in 
the first place, the interests of the shareholders (large 
and small) in the mines. Now, their directors were 
violently in favour of the war, and undoubtedly did 
their best to bring it about, acting upon the openly 
expressed opinion that a change from corrupt Boer rule 
to pure British administration would enable them to cut 
down the wages of black and white miners alike, to get 
rid of the dynamite monopoly, and in other ways to 
reduce expenses and increase dividends to the tune of 
between three and four millions annually. This is the 
moderate estimate of Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
calculations of the pecuniary grievances of the Rand 
capitalists before the war bear it out. Now, at least 
half of this sum, if not the whole of it, should be 
extracted by additional taxes from the gold mines. 
That, of course, was Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s original 
idea. But there has been of late a remarkable subsi- 
dence of discussion on the part of Ministerialists and on 
the part of the Ministerial Press. What has become of 
the interesting question as to how much the gold mines 
should pay towards the expenses of the war, or whether 
they should pay at all? Is this avoidance of so absorb- 
ing a topic due to the annexation policy, and is the 
annexation policy due to Mr. Rhodes’s visit? Mr. 
Rhodes told the Press that he came on urgent company 
business; and he also said that his business was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Has he obtained for the 
Consolidated Goldfields Company a pledge that the 
goldtields shall be let off, and are Ministers trying to 
fulfil the pledge by adopting the policy of annexation? 

At the beginning of the war a very different tone 
was adopted. On October 23rd Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, in introducing the “ten minutes budget,” 
remarked that it would be in accordance with the laws 
of war to make the Transvaal tax-payers pay something 
at any rate of the cost. “The Transvaal,” he added 
significantly, “is rich in the possession of gold,” and 
would therefore be perfectly well able “to provide a 
reasonable sum towards the expenses which we may 
incur in this war.” 

At the beginning of March (before the arrival of 
Mr. Rhodes in England) the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was singing very much smaller. He said 
that the indemnity from the Transvaal was “a less 
important factor” than he had estimated it to be in the 
previous October. Since that date no responsible 
member of the Government and no important journal 
of those which support either Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. 
Rhodes has ventured even to discuss, much less to 
insist upon, the payment of any sum reasonable or 
unreasonable by the goldfields of the Rand. 

The truth is that a policy of annexation with all its 
burdens and dangers will provide Ministers with the 
excuse they want. It is dangerous (they will say) to tax 
a conquered country and to keep alive the smouldering 
discontent of those whom you have forced into a dis- 
loyal obedience ta the Queen, And if it be answered : 
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“Ah, but Johannesburg and the Rand belong to a 
different category,” your Rhodesian can retort with 
effect that it would be invidious to make fiscal distinc- 
tions between different portions of a conquered territory 
which you have annexed. And this line of reasoning is 
undeniably strong. Here are territories desolated by 
war, inhabited by a population passionately attached to 
its independence and inspired by recent sufferings with 
bitter racial hatred of the conqueror. If you annex 
these territories then to extort money from them would 
be impolitic if not impossible. On the contrary, the 
best course would be to make generous grants in aid 
out of the Imperial Exchequer as well as to provide 
handsome compensation for the losses suffered by our 
own colonists in the Cape and Natal. 

But if the Free State and the agricultural part of 
the Transvaal be left substantially as they were, with 
certain rectifications of frontier, and if the Rand districts 
with their Outlander population be converted into a 
special province under Imperial control, administered 
and taxed for a period of years in order that it may serve 
as a war indemnity (care being taken that dividends be 
not injuriously affected), and eventually converted into 
a kind of trust for the whole of South Africa, all these 
difficulties might be overcome and vast expenditure on 
military establishments avoided. 





REALITIES AT HOME. 


66 , NGLAND, which has grown so great, might 


. easily become little through the effeminate 
selfishness of luxurious living and through neglect of 
realities at home.”’ Mr. Gladstone’s warning, recalled 
by Mr. Morley in his speech at Oxford, is peculiarly 
appropriate to a crisis in which the reputations and the 
influence of certain politicians depend on nothing so 
much as on the distraction of the nation from its 
domestic concerns. One party lives on the success with 
which it can keep those interests in the background. The 
other counts amongst its adherents and candidates for 
Parliament men who choose their party the more effec- 
tively to obstruct certain menacing reforms rather than 
to enter into any serious contest with their nominal 
opponents. For the great and growing army of financiers, 
who have invaded our politics with such tremendous 
results, know their business far too well to confine their 
attentions, their patronage, their friendships or their 
debtors to one of the two great parties of the State. 

The volume just issued by the Liberal Publication 
Department, giving a retrospect of Unionist administra- 
tion, summarises the kind of treatment which home 
affairs have received during the last few years. 

We were promised in 1895 an era of peace and 
prosperity abroad, a tranquil, undisputed supremacy in 
the councils of the world; British trade conquering all 
the markets of the universe, a British Foreign Minister 
dictating the affairs of mankind, British citizens abroad 
holding up their heads and British citizens at home 
hiling their pockets. 

We know how that promise has been redeemed. 
But we were promised scarcely less good fortune at 
home. There was to be a truce to wild, ambitious 
schemes of large reform ; our great institutions were to 
be left to an unruffled repose, and this interval of serene, 
undisturbed quiet was to be seized upon for the con- 
centration of the national energies upon the great social 
problems which the last Ministry had neglected. A 





Government too strong to be liable to distractions 
abroad, too statesmanlike to create distractions at home, 
was to inaugurate a new epoch of peaceful social 
progress, ministering to the domestic needs of an 
admiring, a grateful and a contented people. 

Such was the picture outlined to us in 1895, and 
the handbook published by the Liberal Publication 
Department enables us to fill in the details. Of the 
problems for which we were promised remedies some 
have remained untouched. The Referendum, Poor 
Law Reform, the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor, the extension of small holdings, the exclusion of 
pauper aliens and registration reform to secure “one 
vote one value,” were included in the programme of the 
Unionist party, as that programme was described on 
Mr. Balfour’s election card. Old Age Pensions were of 
course the most conspicuous of the boons our Ministers 
promised us. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal was “ broadly, 
so simple that any one could understand it.” Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that the Govern- 
ment “intended to reform the Poor Law and in 
co-operation with the great friendly societies to aid 
poor working men in some way or other in their old 
age.” With Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. 
Chamberlain in some sort of agreement it was not 
unreasonable to expect that something was going 
to be done. But everybody knows that Old Age 
Pensions had been given up as too expensive even before 
the Government had embarked the country on an expen- 
diture which will rival that incurred in the Crimean 
War. Mr. Chamberlain’s own programme, which won 
Lord Salisbury’s full approval, went further than Mr. 
Balfour’s. It included an experimental eight hours’ 
day for miners, shorter hours in shops, and temperance 
reform. Lastly, the Duke of Devonshire said of all 
these questions that what they wanted was not investi- 
gation by Commissions, but “the kind of attention 
which the Unionists desired to give to them if they were 
returned to power.”” Temperance reform was discussed 
by a Commission and then laughed at by the Prime 
Minister. Old Age Pensions were inquired into by a 
committee and then abandoned. What kind of atten- 
tion did the Duke of Devonshire mean ? 

The absurdity of the claim made by Ministers in 
1895 on behalf of the Unionist party—that it had a free 
hand for dealing with social questions—is best illustrated 
by the Government’s treatment of two great problems, 
those of education and land. No Liberal, of course, 
expected that the Government would deal with those 
problems on the lines he would himself have followed. 
But they were precisely the kind of problem which 
tested the qualifications of a Ministry for statesmanlike 
legislation. If a Ministry frankly avowed that it was 
seeking to fortify certain particular interests, every- 
body would anticipate a policy partly directed to their 
protection. 

We might have expected that in any measure 
for dealing with education the Ministry would have 
paid particular regard to the interests of denomina- 
tional teaching ; that any project touching the agricul- 
tural community would have been affected by a special 
attachment to the interests of the landowners. A bias 
of this kind every one was prepared for. But a Govern- 
ment, if it was to make good its claim to any sort of 
independence of entanglements and obligations, would 
have at least contrived, whilst safeguarding the interests 
of its friends, to offer some kind of solution for the 
problems which it took in hand. So far from being 
free, the Government, as Lord George Hamilton once 
explained in a speech of unusual candour, directed its 
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whole policy to helping its supporters both at the 
moment and for the future. It followed inevitably that 
it handled the questions both of education and of 
land taxation in such a way as actually to aggravate 
those problems. A new grievance has been added 
to the original causes of discord by men who posed as 
the apostles of peace between classes. 

For the real necessities of education, so frequently 
deseribed by Sir John Gorst, nothing has been done. 
The hardships of the Nonconformists have been 
increased, A wise Government would have set itself 
to devise a scheme which would have protected such 
interests as it conscientiously regarded as paramount, 
whilst doing its best to allay the bitterness provoked by 
the situation. Prudence of every kind should have made 
it the business of a Ministry so circumstanced to show 
that the interests of denominational education did not 
conflict with those of national education. The Govern- 
ment succeeded in doing just the opposite. Similarly 
in their Land Rating Act they were not content to inflict 
afresh hardship upon the towns, they refused to take 
any precautions for preventing the whole of the money 
going into the pockets of the landowners. A clumsy, 
largess, allotted in inverse proportion to the needs of 
the beneficiaries, was all that this Ministry could 
conceive of as a measure for reforming the taxa- 
tion of land. The towns groaning under all the abuses 
of wretched and squalid housing were compelled to 
contribute to the endowment of the landowners whose 
anomalous and unjust exemption from rating in the 
towns is a main cause of the distress and misery arising 
from overcrowding and insanitary conditions. Public 
interests have suffered acutely in the hands of a Govern- 
ment which was at the mercy of its chief supporters. 
And the Government had not even sufficient imagination 
to avoid the mistake of helping its friends in such a way 
as to raise up against them the maximum of bitterness 
and ill will in the community. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act are 
the only measures to set off against this inglorious record. 
And with what confidence can any Englishman entrust 
the problems of housing, licensing, the refoita of our 
land laws or, in particular, the urgent problem of the 
rating of ground values to a Ministry which has set sect 
against sect, class against class, town against country ; 
which has run away from the principal problem it 
promised to solve, and has aggravated almost every 
problem it has touched? 





MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


HE war has not only given us some idea of 
the changes which we should be wise to intro- 
duce into the organisation of the army (changes which 
of their nature touch upon politics), but it has also taught 
us by experience one or two definite things concerning 
the results which the change in armament and the 
progress of military knowledge have produced in modern 
warfare. It is true that we have not been fighting an 
army ; we have been fighting an untrained militia whose 
only point of excellence was their valour, and whose 
only peculiarly modern armament, apart from the 
magazine rifle, was their excellent but insufficient 
artillery. Nevertheless it is possible to gather, even at 
this distance and from this irregular kind of warfare, the 
main lessons taught by the campaign. 
In the first place that very much discussed weapon, 


the mobile siege gun, has proved its worth. The history 

of that arm is too well known to need much recapitula- 
tion here. In the transformation of the artillery which 
was imposed upon the French by their disasters, 
there had always been some idea of the kind; it 
was not actually put into practice, even by way of 
experiment, till 1894, and for at least four years after 
that its use remained a doubtful matter upon which 
gunners were divided. To put the matter simply the 
problem is as follows: every increase in range is 
evidently of advantage, but to increase the range of 
a weapon and at the same time to increase the destruc- 
tive power of its missile it is necessary to increase its 
weight. Not only is it necessary to increase its weight, 
but it is also necessary, if one is to have any rapidity in 
firing and any handiness in the gun, to extinguish the 
recoil as far as possible, for it increases of course 
with the power of the weapon. For this double reason, 
it seemed necessary as the gun grew heavier to put 
beneath it a carriage whose weight increased even ina 
higher proportion. But it was easily seen that if some 
form of break could be invented which should absorb the 
recoil the greater part of the dead weight of the carriage 
would become unnecessary. So long as that dead 
weight remained a necessity for the heavy gun, so long 
it was impossible to use it with any real effect in the 
field. The problem therefore was concentrated upon 
the invention of a brake which should neutralise the 
powerful recoil of a sin. gun and at the same time 
should not be so complicated or so delicate as to get 
out of order easily in the field. One school of gunners 
believed that they had solved this problem in the 
“ Hydro-pneumatic brake.” Their view prevailed, and 
within the last two years two types of guns, one just 
under sin. in calibre, the other just over 6, were turned 
out in large numbers for use in the field. Before this 
conclusion was reached the Boers had bought from the 
two French factories a number of guns of this type, 
and it is the smaller of the two that has proved itself 
peculiarly serviceable in this campaign. 

A more debateable point is the following: there 
has been an increasing tendency on the Continent to 
divide field-artillery into two branches, the one to consist 
of the aforesaid heavy guns, the second to be of far 
lighter calibre than the old field-piece—say 7-pounders— 
and to abolish the uniform type of 12 and 15 pounders 
(as we should call them) to which artillery had for the 
twenty years between 1878 and 1898 conformed. The 
reason for using this smaller weapon is as follows :—It 
was imagined that, so far as long distance firing was 
concerned, the big gun could be trusted to do its work, 
and that even if it failed to do its work because it 
was out-metalled, or what not, then there would be no 
use in having a kind of intermediary gun so near to it in 
size as the old field gun, with its necessary slowness of 
action and its necessary weight. It was thought much 
better to depend, in the second line, upon light, quick- 
firing pieces of small calibre. For example, supposing 
in a direct attack upon a defended position the fire of a 
couple of batteries of the 5-inch gun did not prevent the 
advance of the attack, the defenders would gain no great 
advantage by using the heavy gun at nearer ranges, since 
the whole object of a heavy gun is that, in spite of its 
slowness of fire, it commands so great a range. It 
would be evident that in such conditions the best thing 
the defenders could fall back upon would be very rapidly 
firing field-pieces, which need not have heavy missiles, 
and whose range need only be considerably superior to 
that of rifle fire. These arguments appear yet stronger 
in the opposite case of an advance. The heavy artillery 
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having decided a battle for you it seemed evident that 
in the pressing home of the attack the lighter and the 
more rapidly fired your artillery the better ; that is, 
when once your heavy artillery had silenced or reduced 
the enemy's batteries. 

Now this being the general view which the 
Continent has taken with regard to the reform of 
artillery, it is a matter of some concern to us whether 
our experience in South Africa does or does not warrant 
our following in the same path. We have at this 
moment what is the best field gun of ils kind in Europe. 
But that qualification “of ifs kind” is important, 
for “the kind” has gone by the board in the 
rest of Europe. Our gun is not a quick firer; and 
in the opinion of our foreign critics it is needlessly 
heavy for the work it has to accomplish. The 
question that will be put to our artillery officers on 
their return will, we imagine, be something as follows :— 
“ Did you find that the superior mobility of the light 
guns of the enemy was worth the loss in range which 
they suffered as the penalty of this smaller calibre ? And 
did you find that their rapidity of fire formed, when 
they were opposed by anything like equal numbers, a 
decisive advantage over our own batteries?” If the answer 
to these questions, given by men fresh from a practical 
experience, is in the affirmative nothing but the bung- 
ling of the authorities can prevent our following the 
Continental model ; if it is in the negative it may well 
be that by keeping to our own type of field piece we 
shall be showing once more an example of wise con- 
servatism in armament. 

As to artillery, then, the lessons of the war may be 
briefly summed up as follows: that we must certainly 
possess ourselves of guns which while heavier than our 
present field-pieces are yet at least as mobile as those 
of the two French manufactories. As to the lighter 
pieces it must remain in doubt until further experience 
can be gathered whether we ought to maintain the type 
that we now possess or whether we ought to replace 
them by lighter and quick-firing guns. 

It was expected when the war broke out that it 
would teach us some important lessons upon the question 
of what Continental critics term “ entrenched” camps. 
It has always been a debatable matter whether or no 
the great system which has covered the Continent with 
this kind of fortress was or was not practical. One 
body of men insisted (this was especially the French 
view) that it gave to the defence such novel and great 
advantages as to reproduce the conditions of the early 
Middle Ages when the holding out of a fortress 
depended only on its provisions, and when its pro- 
longed resistance could be taken for granted in the 
course of a campaign. Another school, of which 
Germany furnished the greater number of adherents, 
maintained that this was not the case. The ring of 
forts, they said, had always some key point, and this 
could be taken by assault if the enemy were willing to 
sacrifice the requisite number of men. It was also 
maintained that a continuous bombardment upon one 
selected point of the ring would suffice to demoralise 
its defenders. The fact that Pretoria had always been 
regarded as an example of these entrenched camps 
made the probability of the siege one of the most 
interesting things in the present campaign. Unfortu- 
nately one small point was overlooked; this kind 
of fortification requires its regular minimum of men 
and we forgot that the enemy did not dispose 
(even when they counted in young children just 
capable of riding with a rifle) of a force as large 
as four divisions. The essence of the system of 








entrenched camps is that while a small part of your 
army holds them the rest is free to mobilise at greater 
leisure, to direct itself upon this or that point, and the 
whole of one’s forcés are certain that their depdls are 
very securely guarded. Seeing that the Boer forces were 
altogether less than forty thousand, of whom, perhaps, 
some thirty thousand were men, it was evident that they 
could not dispose of a sufficient garrison for their experi- 
ment, and thus what would have been, perhaps, the 
most vital experience of the war has been lost to Europe. 

On the matter of rifle fire, it may roughly be said 
that all the old tags have come true. The modern 
wound is less deadly, the flatness of trajectory, in spite of 
its enormous danger-zone, has not very materially affected 
the bring up of reserves or the ordering of a firing line. 
One curious point has indeed been noticed, and has 
appeared in many letters from the front—namely, that 
with the increased range and flatness of trajectory it is 
possible for a force to advance in the attack to a position 
where it can find cover, but in the rear of which there 
is an open space swept by bullets, and under these 
conditions it might easily become possible to capture a 
body so isolated, for the amount of ammunition which 
each man can carry is necessarily limited. Still, as a 
rule, the war seems to have taught the lesson which 
every practical soldier has insisted upon for years 
past—namely, that it is not target-shooting at a 
thousand yards that makes the value of a corps, but 
the efficient firing of the ordinary soldier between 
four and six hundred. And, therefore, so far as 
musketry is concerned, without doubt the point which 
will be insisted upon after the war is this, that the 
average shooting of a company (especially in its volley- 
firing) should be made as efficient as possible at practical 
ranges. It need hardly be pointed out here that the 
supreme importance of good shooting in general above 
almost any other matter in modern armanent has been 
amply brought out by the campaign. 

There is one last thing worth noticing, and that is 
the tendency that will certainly arise when the war is 
over to let ourselves be guided by newspaper opinion. 
Any man who happens to have been conspicuous, any 
action which has lent itself to dramatic representation or 
in which a correspondent happens to have been present, 
any reform which strikes the imagination will tend to 
take too large a place in the public eye. It is perhaps 
inevitable that in the general matters of policy that are 
connected with warfare the Press should exercise the ridi- 
culous influence which for the moment attaches to it. 
It will criticise our generals at the bidding of its owners 
or as the necessity of circulation may dictate; it will 
suppress facts with regard to our own numbers and 
those of the enethy, with regard to any atrocities that 
may have marked this war, with regard to the insuffi- 
ciency of irregular troops and so forth, as its own ignor- 
ance or the vanity of the public may dictate. But it is 
imperative that its influence should be kept out of the 
practical reforms which will be needed at the close of 
the war. To put it very plainly it is imperative that 
such follies as were threatened by the hysteria of the 
Daily Mail in December shall never be considered for 
a moment. There is but one body that can have the 
necessary experience to effect the details of such a 
reform, a body that must work unfettered and that public 
opinion can certainly be made to trust in its saner 
moments ; that body is to be found within the army 
itself and must be composed of men who have passed 
through the campaign, nor could its nomination be left 
to any better authorities than to the commanders who 
have seen with their own eyes what was needed. 
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THE TROUBLE IN WEST AFRICA, 


VENTS have once again demonstrated that the 
Colonial Office, as at present constituted, is a 
singularly ill-informed bureau, and that the judgment 
of its chief in matters appertaining to West Africa is 
by no means to be relied upon. For the second 
time in the space of a couple of years, we find our- 
selves involved in a serious struggle with the natives 
of West Africa. 

For the policy which brought about the Hut Tax 
war in Sierra Leone Mr. Chamberlain was to a very 
large extent personally responsible. If he did not 
initiate the policy he, at any rate, gave his consent to 
its being carried out, and utimately sanctioned its per- 
petuation, although it was both foolish and unjust. At 
the present stage it is difficult to pass any definite 
opinion upon the general policy adopted towards the 
inhabitants of the Gold Coast since the expedition of 
Sir Francis Scott in 1896. Several matters, however, 
have taken place which would tend to prove that a 
certain amount of native discontent has existed for a 
considerable period. At the time of the expedition the 
passing of the Forced Labour Ordinance—which is again 
threatened—very nearly provoked an outbreak in the 
colony itself. An injudicious land law, originally 
introduced by the late Sir W. E. Maxwell, with 
the laudable object of regularising mining and other 
concessions caused widespread apprehension, the chiefs, 
rightly or wrongly, imagining that the proposed Bill 
would remove their hereditary rights of proprietorship 
over their own lands and reduce them from the rank of 
landlords to that of tenants. The Bill was hung up 
owing to the dangerous resentment it occasioned, but 
has recently been revived in another form. Whether 
the objectionable clauses have remained or been modi- 
fied is not yet known, as the Bill has only just been 
passed and a full copy of it has not yet reached us, 
But private advices to hand from reputable sources on 
the Gold Coast state that the natives are protesting, 
which looks as though no substantial change had been 
made in the redrafted scheme. Then, again, there is 
the Hut Tax question. A municipal tax has existed for 
some time in the principal coast towns. On January rst 
of this year it was to have been applied to the Pro- 
tectorate. How far and to what extent this has been 
done is not easy to ascertain. In fact, the Colonial 
Office has grown strangely secretive of late over its 
West African administration. However, sundry facts 
are gradually leaking out, and ere long no doubt the 
whole truth about the rising in the Gold Coast hinter- 
land will be told. 

Meanwhile the average man of intelligence who 
has taken the trouble to follow the development of this 
unfortunate affair must have been struck both by the 
hopelessly incorrect estimate of the situation entertained 
by the Colonial Office, and by the astonishing unpre- 
paredness, to use no harsher term, of the Gold Coast 
authorities. Many people will feel also—despite Mr. 
Chamberlain’s explanations in the House—that to the 
leech-like persistency with which the Colonial Office 
clung to the optimistic view has been due the fact that 
much valuable time was lost in the initial stages of the 
revolt. The carrier difficulty is a very real one, no 
doubt. But here, again, there is an aspect of the matter 
which is never, by any chance, permitted to appear. 
How is it that carriers cannot be obtained in the Gold 
Coast? Natural indolence, says Mr. Chamberlain. Yet 
men who are experts on the Gold Coast peoples have 
repeatedly declared that you can get as many natives to 
work as you like there, provided you pay and treat them 
properly. How is it that the natives of the Gold Coast 
are willing to emigrate to the Niger—aye, and even to 
the Congy of all places in the world—if the authorities 
would only let them? The authorities will not permit 


emigration, as they have the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining labour for the railway, let alone carriers for 
the interior. 

Not once, but on at least three occasions during the 
last three months, has the Colonial Office assured the 
public that the trouble in Ashanti was a purely local 
affair ; of no importance, political or material ; unlikely to 
spread and one about which no anxiety need be felt. The 
fears of the Cape Coast and Accra merchants were 
“ exaggerated,” native reports from the interior were 
untrustworthy and so forth. 

The value of Colonial Office optimism is now appa- 
rent. It is a curious thing that Mr. Chamberlain, 
himself the most pugnacious of men, altogether denies 
that quality (or defect) to others. He thought the Boers 
would not fight, he thought the Timanees would 
not fight, and he thought the Ashantis would not 
fight. Mr. Chamberlain's mistakes in this respect have 
been a serious thing for the British people. So far as 
the Gold Coast is concerned, this trumpery local affair 
has already transcended the capacity of our military 
resources in West Africa, and the West Indies have 
been appealed to to supply troops—which all things 
considered is an irony of fate. The rising, indeed, has 
spread to such good purpose that Colonel Willcocks in 
his despatch of the oth asserts that the Kokofus and 
Adansis (whom the Governor spoke of as “loyal” on 
April 30th), two of the most powerful tribes in the 
interior, have joined the Ashantis and that the Dengiassis 
will probably do so, while, from unofficial sources, we 
learn that the N’Koranzas (some doubt exists as to the 
attitude of this tribe), Anansis, Atchumas, Beposus, 
Ajasus, Mampons, Nsutas and Assuatuns have also 
thrown in their lot with our old enemies. At the time 
these lines are written it isa moot point whether Coo- 
massie has not fallen either through assault or starvation 
into the hands of the allied tribes, who have twice 
repulsed the forces marching to its relief. So much for 
the predictions of the Colonial Office. 

As for the Governor and his assistants, they appear 
to have been utterly ignorant of the state of native feel- 
ing. It is absurd to suppose that so formidable an 
insurrection as this is proving itself to be can have 
spontaneously started into being. Smouldering resent- 
ment had for months, if not years, been brewing. Yet, 
according to the last Gold Coast report, the Ashantis 
were described as “contented and happy,” on the 
assumption apparently that there were no “ paupers” in 
thecountry ! Now, apart altogether from matters which 
are still wrapped in partial obscurity, the circumstances 
attendant upon the removal of Prempreh should surely 
have induced the authorities of the Gold Coast to 
organise a capable Intelligence Department, to watch 
affairs in the hinterland. There was abundant evidence 
to show that the summary arrest of Prempreh and the 
Queen-Mother immediately after their public submis- 
sion—or degradation, perhaps, would be a better term— 
came as a complete surprise to the Ashantis. It has 
been a matter of common knowledge these four years 
past that the removal of Prempreh to the Coast was 
carried out in spite of the protests of the chiefs. It was 
known that the Ashantis had never acquiesced in the 
exile of their King, and that Coomassie, instead of 
becoming as anticipated a flourishing centre for Euro- 
pean commerce had, from a populous city attracting 
native traders from remote distances, become to all 
intents and purposes a desert. The population, sullen 
and discontented, had scattered to the bush towns and 
stayed there. These were admitted facts, and had 
frequently been commented on, To have affected ignor- 
ance of their significance was to miscalculate entirely the 
character of the West African native. 

It is really astonishing that the public Press can 
find no better explanation of the present position of 
affairs, than is contained in the cry for permanently 
increasing our already substantial West African forces. 
The old shibboleths about the natives being addicted to 
outbursts of incoherent, delirious savagery which can 
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only be suppressed by keeping up a large army, are 
once more trotted out. The mental attitude which 
finds contentment in this explanation of our recent and 
present West African troubles is apparently incapable 
of travelling beyond the “ half-devil, half-child ” theory. 
It never occurs to these people that the West African 
negro may be a man in a lower ethical stage of develop- 
ment, whose habits and traditions cannot be brought in 
a few short years to a nineteenth century level; a man 
the motive forces of whose action have got to be learnt 
by dint of careful and patient study. They think thata 
display of force is all that is required. No error could 
be grosser or more fatal to the prosperity of our West 
African colonies. A policy of “force, peremptory, 
rapid and inflexible,” to quote the late Sir David 
Chalmers, was used in Sierra Leone. It was an experi- 
ment, a new experiment in our dealings with the races 
of West Africa, and it is bringing its own Nemesis in the 
shape of constant disturbance and turmoil. The natives 
are becoming suspicious and distrustful of our rule and 
intentions. I have before me a letter written at the 
beginning of this year by one of the most influential and 
intelligent negroes in West Africa and a British subject, 
in which the writer says :— 

“ Ten or twelve years ago every African chief and the whole 
native population would have unhesitatingly and unreservedly 
thrown themselves into the arms of the British Government. 
More recent events, however, have served to bring about a 
change of sentiment and, the policy pursued in Sierra Leone 
has contributed not a little to make the native of West Africa 
apprehensive.” 

These words deserve to be carefully pondered by all 
who have at heart the true and lasting interests of our 
West African Empire. West Africa will never be held 
down by force. In the first place it is a physical impossi- 
bility. But even if it were not so, the attempt could 
only end in the ruin of British West Africa and the 
ultimate bankruptcy of our West African colonies. We 
call ourselves a practical people—when shall we learn 
to approach the problems of West African administra- 
tion in a practical spirit ? 


M. 





ON CIVIL MODES OF ADDRESS. 


IR is a noun substantive, masculine, and applicable, 
in the vocative case, to a whole sex. The first 
meaning of e/der, which in the Latin belonged to the 
word (corrupted at a remote period in the mouths of 
the Gaulish provincials, and brought still curtailed out 
of France into England), is almost obliterated under its 
modern connotations. It is now and has long been a 
title, personal or heritable, attached to the Christian 
names of some fortunate subjects who are not yet, alas ! 
a majority of the nation. But besides, it is (or may be) 
used to address all and sundry in one of these two 
principal senses :— 
“Man whom I honour, knowing who you are ; 
Man whom I honour, not knowing who you are.” 
The plural of this word is, in the same case, Sirs. It is true 
this is denied as well by some grammarians as by many 
unlearned persons. They will have it this monosyllable 
is anomalous and makes, fluraliter, Gentlemen, They 
adduce a vast number of examples out of the best 
authors for this use, and are never tired of throwing 
ridicule upon the other as a Scotticism. For my part I 
should have no trouble, if space were given me, in 
rebutting an allegation that must, I confess, be 
damning if it were proved; but what I would insist 
on here is that, whatever the authority for this gentle- 
men, the perversity of the practice is obvious enough to 
have warranted the breach of a far more uniform tradi- 
tion. Public speaking made it; indeed, as a manner of 


addressing several people at once, the word is seldom 


heard but in drill-halls, music-halls, assembly-rooms, 
pump-rooms, lecture-rooms, and other places where 
crowds are harangued with a ceremony rarely used 
towards the units which compose them. 

Now the reason why gentlemen cannot be the plural 
of Sir is not only that the former word is more restricted 
in its application than the latter (for, I repeat, every one 
in breeches is Sir, but, define the other as you will, it 
wants something more to be that), but gentlemen is not 
a title of address at all. It is a qualification ; it asserts 
a number of facts concerning a number of persons of 
whom it is improbable, normally, that the speaker 
should have so much knowledge ; but, if he had, the 
word should not stand first in a sentence as a call, 
summons, greeting, or ejaculation. My Lords likewise 
implies a fact, and is of yet more restricted application ; 
but it is an appellative, not a qualification ; and, so far, 
it would be more proper to hail the whole world My 
Lords (as, indeed, several nations do) than Gentlemen, 

When you look into this matter you will be apt to 
suppose the explanation why genilemen came to be 
made the plural of Sir is that it seemed to square with 
ladies, by which word we address the other sex collec- 
tively. Why Madam should not take on a simple s in 
our language I cannot imagine. But so it is; and we 
have been forced to press into this service a word which 
(having lost its ancient sense of bread-keepers) was already 
distracted by a double use : for it was both a prefix, or 
title of dignity, and a qualification. So, from the circum- 
stance that for the plural of Madam we had adopted a 
word correlative in one of its uses with gentlemen, this 
latter attribute came to supply a want appropriately pro- 
vided for by the regular plural Sirs. 

As Sir is any one in breeches, so Madam is any one 
in petticoats. Until the end of the eighteenth century 
the word was fully pronounced even in casual colloquy : 
then it became the general practice to say Ma’am, and 
that prevailed I know not how long. But at present it 
is certain Ma’am is seldom heard, except at Court ; else- 
where few persons who are civil enough to address a 
woman (not being their superior) by any title at all say 
Madam—an archaism whereby they show that this 
civility is something utterly artificial in them. Drapers 
indeed have a pronunciation of their own: they say 
Modam, and write Madame, The English, unlike most 
other languages, makes no difference in addressing women 
between the feme sole and the feme coverle. They 
are all equally Ma’am, at least in theory ; but, for some 
reason, it struck every one suddenly as an absurdity that 
a girl should be called like a matron, and therefore, this 
last fifty years, the practice has been with people of con- 
dition to call her nothing at all. 

But, however, the fact is (and this is where I have 
been coming all along) that all civil modes of address 
are becoming rarer and rarer in this country. It isa 
thing to be deplored, but a thing quite incontestable. 
A ceremonious vocative is perhaps a very little part of 
politeness, but it is by far the easiest and the most evident 
of any. It is interesting to consider when and why it 
decayed. If novels were a safe reflexion of manners, 
I should say that in Thackeray’s time every man, among 
equals of a certain refinement, was Sir, and every woman 
Ma’am. In Thackeray’s ? why, even in Mr. Meredith’s 
middle age it should have beenso. But these novelists 
archaize a little by dramatic sympathy, and it is 
almost a matter of style with them to embellish 
the manners of their contemporaries. Neverthe- 
less, it is certain the rusticity which withholds these 
formulas is very modern. As for the reason why they 
are withheld, the definition I gave above suggests it. 
For when I say Sir to a man, I mean simply to be civil 
to him, either because I know who he is, or because I 
do not know who he is. It is, therefore, a title implying 
distance between the speaker and the person addressed; 
and the distance may spring from the veneration in which 
the speaker holds, or affects to hold him, because of his 
years, his eminence or his dignity ; from a particular 
subordination (as a servant’s to his employer, a school- 
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boy’s to his master, a soldier’s to his officer, and the 
like) ; or else from the mere circumstance that a stranger 
or a casual acquaintance is the person spoken to, not an 
intimate. In this last implication, it is a buffer that 
saves you from indiscriminate familiarity, exacts just 
what respect it pays, and puts the two parties in their 
place ; and it is on this account that Sir was, a hundred 
years ago, a useful word in the mouths of women : it is 
a protection they disdain to-day! Now of these three 
manners of using the word Sir (or Ma’am, it is all 
one), two are become discredited principally because 
the third is the most notorious ; because the notion 
of subordination drove out the notions of proper 
respect and of cautious courtesy; and confounded 
civility with servility. It became offensive to a 
great many people, who were by no means levellers, 
to address their equals by a syllable which they 
exacted jealously from their inferiors. Besides, that 
Plain Man, at whom not so far back I tilted (and shall 
presently have at him again), in his rage against all 
symbols and ceremonies and his zeal for simplifying life, 
was ready at once to tell the world that irue politeness 
does not consist in a form of words, but is only in the 
heart. And lastly, our travelling Englishmen, some 
eighty years ago, having earned abroad a reputation for 
surliness and summary manners, made the thing a 
matter of pride, and attached incivility along with 
impassivity to our national character, then form- 
ing. 

These are the principal reasons, as it seems to me, 
why the civil modes of address are become more un- 
common among us than in some other countries. 


O. P. 





THE WAIL OF THE UNDERSIZED FISH. 


HE Government’s Social Programme has_ been 
abandoned by degrees, but Undersized Fish 
still survive as a sort of hors d’auvre in their ménu of 
reform. The policy of domestic amelioration and no 
foreign crises is now represented by the Bill before 
Parliament which makes it illegal to sell flat fish of four 
specified varieties—viz., plaice, turbot, soles and brill— 
unless the first two are ten inches and the last two 
eight inches long. The avowed object of this measure 
is to increase the numbers of fullsized fish, but it will 
be well first of all to observe its limitations. It does not 
prescribe a minimum size for any other fish, whether 
flat or round, save these four. It does not prohibit the 
catching or the killing even of these ; and, indeed, it is 
well it does not, for it it did, the law could not possibly 
be enforced, and if it could, it would destroy trawling 
altogether. The framers of the Bill apparently hope to 
compel trawlers to throw these undersized fish overboard 
again, but as nine out of ten of them are dead or half 
dead before the nets are emptied it is not clear how the 
fishing industry will be benefited thereby. Moreover, 
if fishermen do not appreciate the jettison of part of 
their catch, there will be several other courses open to 
them ; though they cannot sell these unfortunate little 
fishes, they may apparently give them away, or feed 
their families on them, or use them as bait. Such being 
the Bill, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in this month’s Fortnightly 
Review, presents a series of arguments to show the 
absurdity of regarding it as either desirable or effective 
legislation. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre speaks with authority on this 
subject, for he was a member, along with Professor 
Huxley and Sir James Caird, of the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1863 to inquire into the sea-fisheries of the 
United Kingdom. This Commission, after two years of 
diligent investigation, conducted at almost every import- 


ant fishing centre along our coasts, completely vindi- 
cated trawling, denying that this method of fishing was 
wasteful and destructive, as the line fishermen had 
alleged. ‘TheCommissioners also came tothe conclusion 
that man at his worst and most destructive fell so far 
short of the other perils, animate and inanimate, which 
make fishes’ lives a burden to them that human influences 
might be disregarded in discussing the dangers to which 
spawn and immature fish are exposed. And it follows 
that the result of the Commission’s labours was 
a recommendation in favour of complete freedom of 
fishing. ‘That was thirty-five years ago ; and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre proceeds to examine the subsequent history of 
attempts to protect undersized fish, and to argue that 
nothing which has happened since Professor Huxley 
and he reported in 1865 justifies the mew  pro- 
posals. 

Trawling in the North Sea and off the coast of 
Scotland increased considerably after 1865, and protests 
in the interests of fish caught before their time—and, 
incidentally, in the interests of fishermen who do not 
trawl—were renewed until a second Royal Commission, 
this time with a Scotch flavour predominating, was 
appointed in 1883. Huxley was again a member, but 
ill health prevented him taking so active a part in the 
investigation as before. The report of the 1883 Commis- 
sion is interesting because it is largely based upon certain 
scientific experiments, mainly on the east coast of Scot- 
land, conducted with a view to discover the distribution 
of food fishes and of the marine fauna on which they 
feed, and to test the allegation that trawling was 
reducing the supply. The new Commission admitted 
that there was a decrease of fish in some inshore waters ; 
and, although they declined to ascribe this decrease 
merely to the practice of trawling, they suggested that 
powers might be given to the Scotch Fishery Board to 
suspend trawling in scheduled areas for the purpose of 
conducting further scientific investigation. In conse- 
quence of this recommendation, trawling was in 1884 
forbidden in the Firth of Forth, St. Andrew’s Bay and 
Aberdeen Bay, and statistical observations were made, 
by means of an experimenting trawler, which are now 
elaborately tabulated and published. The odd thing is 
that the results do not show an increase in the quantity 
or size of fish following the closing of the sr and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre cites Professor McIntosh, who has 
critically examined the figures, to show that the Com- 
mission of 1863 is right, subsequent suggestions to the 
contrary are wrong, and it is an utter mistake to inter- 
fere with trawling in the way the new Bill desires 
to do. 

We have cited Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s article at this 
length because he speaks as an expert on a subject on 
which experts are few and none but experts can form 
an opinion. It is true that the Government’s Bill is 
supposed to embody the recommendations of a Com- 
mons Committee which sat in 1893, before the real 
conclusions to be drawn from the experiments of the 
Scotch Fishery Board were known. But on a review of 
the whole history since 1863 certain conclusions seem 
almost irresistible. ‘These are: (1) that no one trawls 
on purpose to catch undersized fish, for it is only the 
capture of the fully grown that is commercially profit- 
able ; (2) that no one who trawls can help catching 
immature fish in quantities ; (3) that, in spite of com- 
plaints, there is no satisfactory proof that trawling has 
been the cause of a falling off in the numbers of full- 
sized fish ; (4) that the prohibition of the sale of under- 
sized fish would not really be effective in preventing 
whatever destruction is now going on. It seems hard 
to seek to deprive an administration, once so boastful 
of its future achievements, of the one ewe lamb left out 
of its flock of promises—or, perhaps, we should say of 
the undersized fish which are now substituted for the 
miraculous draught once foretold at Birmingham. But 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre has all the best of the argument ; and 
we must harden our hearts against the plea that this 
unfortunate proposal is only such a little one. 
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MR. RHODES.—I. 


N an age of puffs and advertisements the best 
| advertised man is the best. Which is only another 
way of saying that the biggest man is the biggest adver- 
tiser. Size, not quality, is the universal measure. A frog 
has only to inflate himself to the proportions of a bull. 
Appearance becomes reality. Like a quack medicine, a 
quack once established is difficult to dethrone. When 
at last a Sejanus is dragged down by a hook, or a sham 
Napoleon is transported like a convict, the satirist will 
moralise in his calm and superior style on the vanity of 
humanity :— 

“ To think that God's fair world has been 

The footstool of a thing so mean.” 
But it is the sorry business of journalism to see things as 
they are. Let us therefore present to our readers a 
portrait as carefuland trustworthyas possible of a Big Man 
beside whom Gladstone and Parnell look very small ; 
while Salisbury, Rosebery, Harcourt, Morley, Chamber- 
lain dwindle into dwarfs. Of living men only the 
German Emperor, Beit, Barnato and Kruger can 
pretend to have established themselves on even a pre- 
carious footing of equality. To his worshippers, after 
all his defeats and disappointments, the Colossus 
remains intact. Even to an outer circle of employees— 
“ His form has not yet lost 

All her original brightness, nor appears 

Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured.” 

Readers of THE SPEAKER have had before them a 
good deal of evidence which has been placed before 
readers of very few other English journals with regard 
to “the original brightness” of Mr. Rhodes. We are 
now fortunate in having placed before us, thanks to the 
labours of “ Vindex” (whose real name, nationality, pro- 
fession and sex are unhappily unknown to us), a volume 
of some goo pages of Mr. Rhodes’ political and financial 
speeches richly interlarded with the grease of obsequious 
toadyism and undiluted panegyric. We give the book 
(Cecil Rhodes : his Political Life and Speeches—Chapman 
and Hall) a very warm welcome, for we find both in 
the bread of the speeches and in the butter of com- 
mentary exactly that financial flavour and_ political 
pabulum which we had extracted from our previous 
studies of Mr. Rhodes. And there is so much to be 
found in this great quarry that we shall not complain of 
piquant passages expurgated or piquant speeches omitted, 
though we may throw out some hints to “ Vindex” for 
his or her second edition, and though we shall certainly 
try to show our readers that THe SPEAKER is not afraid 

“ Vindex’s” prefatory onslaught on THE SPEAKER. 

In 1871 (at the age of eighteen) Mr. Rhodes began 
as a diamond-digger at Kimberley, and for some time 
“ seemed to have no other object but to become (as he 
soon did) the ablest speculator in claims at the diamond 
fields.” But we are told—as if speculation in diamonds 
were not a sufficiently noble end for a heroic soul—that 
Mr. Rhodes from the very first had in view as his 
ultimate goal a yet nobler and more philanthropic 

enterprise, and that from the magnificent moment when 
he pegged out his first claim— 

“ All the time unnoted by the little world of men around, the 
inner life of thought went on, the slowly working, massive 
intellect planning the future amalgamation of the mines, which 
with the establishment of the great monopoly was only to be 
accomplished after above fifteen years of arduous and perse- 
vering labour in 1X88,” 

Let us hasten, then, to record with thankful awe the 
debt which Mr. Rhodes laid upon poor struggling 
humanity. After more than fifteen years of arduous 
work he succeeded—in what? In amalgamating the 
diamond companies at Kimberley and creating a 
monopoly which enabled him (a) to raise enormously 
the price of diamonds ; (b) to halve the population of 
Kimberley and make it a pocket borough ; (c) to reduce 





and keep the wages of Kimberley miners much below 
the level of wages paid in other places, like Johannes- 
burg ; and (d) to secure for himself and a group of 
financiers many millions of money and a huge annual 
income. 

Such are the benefits which the exploit of 1888 
showered upon the human race; such are the trifling 
rewards reaped by the philanthropic genius who effected 
it. In the early part of this period of his career he 
found time to take a Pass Degree at Oxford. But, as 
“ Vindex ” truly says, though no doubt Oxford had its 
influence, “it was in the university of the miniature 
world of the diamond fields, in the working out of the 
law of the survival of the fittest, that his real education 
was obtained.” 

It would seem from the narrative and from the 
working out of this law that “the fittest” in the dusty 
scramble for pelf at Kimberley were Mr. Barnato (the 
miserable millionaire who lately committed suicide), 
Herr Beit of Hamburg, and Mr. Rhodes. Herr Beit is 
described by “ Vindex” as “the most powerful and 
loyal” of Mr. Rhodes’ “ financial supporters.” 

“ Vindex ” shows us ina remarkable passage what a 
grievous waste of precious time was involved in the 
terms spent at Oxford for a man with a mind so big as 
that of Mr. Rhodes :— 

“Tt is characteristic of Mr. Rhodes that he should have faced 
all the difficulties and disadvantages of leaving his work at 
Kimberley, and going back to Oxford, a hard and successful 
man of the world, who had emerged from the struggle with 
the keenest business brains, Jewish or Teutonic, and of sub- 
mitting to the discipline of the University, which to his big 
unconventional nature must have been irksome enough. For 
such a man to mix with raw lads fresh from school, possessed 
perhaps of knowledge of books, but the merest tiros in the 
warfare of life, was sufficiently unattractive; nor was the 
patient study of the appointed books a very palatable task for 
the strong independent thinker, accustomed directly to study life 
and form his opinions for himself. Furthermore the time that he 
gave to keep his terms at Oxford was a specially high price to 
pay for one who had developed in his years of solitary thought 
at the diamond fields a deep and abiding sense of the shortness 
of life and of the difficulty of carrying big ideas to a successful 
conclusion in the few years of man’s existence on earth.” 

This turgid stuff conveys the correct idea, Time so 
grudgingly spared was not likely to be well spent. 
Nothing was given and little was taken away. The 
University of Canning and Peel and Gladstone and 
Salisbury, of Wesley and Newman, of Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold can claim no share in the building of 
the Empire Builder. Kimberley below, but not Oxford 
on the surface. Perhaps the gilding which some profess 
to have detected was laid on from the consolidated 
goldtields. The one Oxford story told by “ Vindex” 
has a Kimberley setting :— 

“In 1877 he met Charles Warren when they travelled 
together for days in the post-cart to Kimberley, and the future 
General's curiosity was aroused by the silent absorption of the 
younger man in his Prayer-book, till—reserved as Warren 
was—he could not help asking what Rhodes was studying, and 
learned that it was the Thirty-nine Articles which, with charac- 
teristic economy of time, Rhodes was steadily learning by heart 
for his next examination at Oxford, while the post-cart bumped 
slowly forward day by day over the endless veldt.” 

“ Vindex ” claims, truly we think, that Mr. Rhodes’ 
character can be read in the speeches. We will examine 
them more carefully another week. A very few quota- 
tions, however, will show that Mr. Rhodes has not 
inhaled the atmosphere or suffered from the training of 
Oxford. From a speech in 1888 : “I retired nominally 
on a bug, whose nasty leg entirely covered the Trans- 
keian map.” From a speech at a Bulawayo banquet 
after the Matabele massacres :— 

“ However sceptical any one of us may be, you will admit 
that for three hundred men who went out to tight about 
six thousand the record of a butcher’s bill of about seventy-five 
Is a very fair one. 

From the same speech, on the “highly mineralised ” 
results of the butchery :— 

“With the enormous mass of minerals that exist—I believe 
that 60,000 claims have already been pegged—I am perfectly 
certain that you will find any quantity of payable gold. 

The future is big ; it is fast bringing up the railway, and then 
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out of those endless minerals certain reefs will pay, and we 
shall grow into a big community.” 
Has not more virtue and happiness and wealth come 
out of Sunlight Soap or Reckitt’s Blue than out of the 
whole of Rhodesia? But Mr. Rhodes does not think 
so. Listen to him on his “ thoughts” about amalgama- 
tion and expansion :— 

“So you see how a thought may change your life. But you 
must remember a man may have many thoughts. Every man 
has his thoughts, but the difficulty is to get the pounds, shillings 
and pence to carry them out.” 

Another specimen. Mr. Rhodeson a brilliant statesman 
twice his age, and a man of honour and character : 
“Just when I was getting my fresh capital Sir William 
went out of his way to make one of those ponderous 
speeches which are only equalled by the size of his 
frame.” Lastly, to cut short the tale of vulgarities, Mr. 
Rhodes on laying the foundation-stone of a new Presby- 
terian church :— ; 

“On the Sabbath the Bishop said to me : ‘I suppose you are 
coming to hear meat Rondebosch church?’ And I replied, 
‘No, sir, I have got my own chapel.’ The Bishop said, 
‘Where is it? and I replied, ‘It is up the mountain.’ The 
Bishop thereupon remarked, ‘ Dear me, dear me, a nice place 
to have your church.’ The fact is, if I may take you into my 
confidence, that I do not care to go to a particular church even 
on one day in the year, when I use my own chapel at all other 
times. I find that up that mountain one gets thoughts—what 
you might term religious thoughts, because they are thoughts 
for the betterment of humanity.” 

Is not this a posture remotely suggestive of Mr. 
Pecksniff ? 
(To be continued.) 





THE BRADFIELD PLAY, 


*CHOOL speech-days are ordinarily extremely 
.) dreary things. Parents are believed to love them, 
and possibly do so, but to the average spectator those 
sections of Terence and Aristophanes and Racine 
interspersed with recitations from Macaulay’s Odes and 
the speeches of Edmund Burke are wearisome beyond 
measure. Bradfield College, under the inspiration of 
Dr. Gray, has got over this difficulty by substituting the 
performance of a Greek tragedy every three years in 
the open-air theatre near the college grounds for the 
dramatic selections of the orthodox speech-day. The 
policy is a courageous one, for though we have more 
fine days in June, at least in Berkshire, than we are all 
of us willing to admit, yet rainy days are not unknown 
at that time of year, and the Bradfield theatre, which is 
so charming in fine weather, must be a somewhat 
rheumatical place in wet. Moreover, it is quite possible 
to be too hot in an open-air theatre cut out of a chalk- 
pit, and if the sun chanced to shine more fiercely than 
usual during a performance it might prove as deadly as 
an Aldershot field-day. Indeed, one might adapt 
the words of the Kipv§ in the Bradfield Agamemnon, 
and cry— 

xequava 8 ei A€you Tis oiwvoxrévoy 

i) OaAmwos, ebre movros cv meanuBpiwais 

Koirans axvpuy vyvewos eid. Tegwy,. . . ws 
On Tuesday, however, neither of these evils had to be 
faced, The day was sunny but not too hot, and the wind 
which blew rather strongly in the playing-fields fanned 
the spectators gently in the theatre. 

Agamemnon is, of course, a very difficult play to 
act. All great plays are. But the Bradfield boys 
got through it with great success. The Kipv& was 
really excellent, Cassandra showed considerable inten- 
sity, the Watchman was good, and the chorus, very 
ably led by their choregus, did extremely well. 
Clytaemnaestra perhaps was a little wooden, and 
Agamemnon also, but in a Greek theatre and a Greek 
play wooden acting is no great disadvantage. Indeed 
we are not sure whether the performance would not 
have gained by being more wooden, or at least more 


statuesque, throughout. There was a dangerous tendency 
towards modern realism in the rapid gestures and the 
changes of facial expression in Cassandra, while hardly 
any of the boys posed sufficiently well. This isa matter 
of supreme importance in Greek tragedy and it, of 
course, makes such performances doubly difficult for 
English people who do not understand pose and gesture. 
Agamemnon, after all, was written to be played by actors 
in masks and buskins on a shallow stage in a very large 
theatre. The audience sat in the sunshine listening to 
the sonorous verse of Aschylus and watching in the 
distance a series of illustrative tableaux, as it were. 
There can have been little or no “ acting ” in the sense 
in which we understand the word. Indeed, if you 
examine the text of a Greek tragedy critically, with an 
eye to its acting possibilities, you find yourself face to 
face with a great difficulty. The speeches are written 
without any relation to the acting. At the supreme 
moments of the play, when the acting, to be effective 
from our point of view, must be rapid, a speech of 
thirty lines will intrude itself. The unhappy actor who 
has to listen to those lines, if he tries to play his part 
in the modern fashion, would find his emotion oozing 
out at his fingers’ ends long before the speech was over 
and himself left standing there with “nothing to do,” 
“ Business,” in the modern stage sense, is for the most 
part out of place in the Greek drama. All that the 
actor can do is to stand there and look statuesque. 
The same thing applies to the delivery of the speeches. 
Their great length and the large number of lines given 
to a single emotion, requiring for its illustration a —_— 
gesture, make it necessary that that gesture should 
sustained for a considerable length of time. ‘This the 
Bradfield boys were unable to accomplish ; or, perhaps, 
the necessity had not been pointed out to them with 
sufficient emphasis. The actor stretched out an arm in 
menace, or in prayer, or in terror, but it dropped to his 
side after half a line, and the remaining eleven lines 
and a-half, or fifty lines and a-half, as the case may be, 
had to go without their gesture, or were illustrated by 
less appropriate variants on the original one, tentatively 
put in. If the actors only realised that acting in 
the modern sense was impossible in Agamemnon, and 
that they had only to study a certain number of 
poses to illustrate a certain number of emotions, 
look as dignified as may be and retain those poses 
while those emotions were being expressed, they 
would have an easier task in interpreting A¢schylean 
tragedy, and the result would be enormously more 
effective. They already speak their lines with 
admirable clearness, and the stage grouping is 
often excellent. If the acting were modified in this 
direction, a really dignified and impressive perform- 
ance would result. 


Sr. J. H. 





MR. HARBOTTLE’S LETTERS, 


(To his brother Joseph, temporarily resident abroad.) 


[Some false rumours. The gains and glories of the war. 
The non-existence of Mr. Harmsworth and Mr, Pearson, 
What we are going lo do for the Republics. The making 
of rebels. Captain Hedworth Lambton on the necessity 
of speaking English if we want to understand what 
liberty means, | 


Y DEAR JOSEPH— 

I grieve that my letters to you should not have 
been so frequent as formerly. A busy man cannot 
always command time for writing even to an affectionate 
and expatriated brother, and my days of late have been 
much occupied with many affairs. You have heard 
many rumours, you say, which might account for this 
epistolary intermission, Don’t believe a word of any 
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one of them. It is not,true that on Mafeking night the 
roof that shelters this humble head was besieged by a 
raging mob armed with torches, pitchforks, and horse- 
pistols ; it is not true, therefore, that I defied this mob, 
or that, having performed prodigies of valour upon its 
corporate person, | was removed in a dilapidated con- 
dition to the County Hospital. It is not true that I 
have armed and equipped the whole body of my male 
domestic servants, and have sent them with my com- 
pliments to the Transvaal to fight for the Boers. At 
the same time, I admit that for this story there is a 
better foundation than for the rest. My second gardener, 
befig a reservist in a cavalry regiment, was called out 
at an early stage of the war, and has been engaged 
in supporting the honour of our arms in South Africa, 
When he returns and resumes his digging, his pruning 
and his wheelbarrowing, he will no doubt be interested 
to know that his departure for the front gave rise to the 
ridiculous rumour that his master had furnished a com- 
plete corp of francs-lireurs to President Kruger, and had, 
on the fatal discovery of the facts, been immured in jail 
by order of Mr. Chamberlain. Be easy, my anxious 
Joseph ; I am free and in good health ; no leltre de 
cachet bearing the Birmingham postmark has yet been 
delivered to me, and I propose to resume our interrupted 
correspondence. 


Well, Joe, the war is practically over and we can 
now proceed to sum up its gains and its glories. How 
do these strike you? Do you feel in your temporary 
German home that as an Englishman you are a greater, 
nobler being than you were when the war broke out ? 
Has the defeat of the two small Dutch republics made 
you conscious of the might and generosity of the 
Empire to which we both belong. When you sing the 
glorious song which at this moment is so popular—I 
don’t refer to the “Absent-minded Beggar,” which 
seems to have waned somewhat as the dividends come 
in with a shilling income-tax deducted, but to that 
other ballad entitled “ There’s a Land ”—when, as I 
say, you sing this patriotic song, and declare with 
tuneful emphasis that— 


“ There’s a Queen, a dear Queen, whom no Briton forgets, 
And upon whose dominions the sun never sets "— 


do you honestly feel that this magnificent campaign in 
South Africa has conferred still higher honour upon the 
revered Sovereign whom ina later stage of the song 
you celebrate as “Thy Queen, my Queen”? If you 
meet the Herr Professor Backenbart, of the Pusterthal 
Gymnasium, whose anti-British attitude has won him 
great consideration, you tell me, amongst his com- 
patriots, do you rejoice in an inward assurance that the 
‘sting has been taken out of the Professor’s ponderous 
pleasantries at the expense of the English, and that you 
and he can meet on equal terms now that a British army 
of. 209,000 men has changed the name of the Orange 
Free State to the Orange River Colony, and has com- 
pelled President Kruger to take up permanent quarters 
in a railway carriage? You can’t think it, my dear Joe, 
honestly you can’t. You may be a fool (you’ve often 
said so yourself), but you’re not such a fool as all that, 
and you know well enough that the lustre of our arms 
ig not made brighter, nor is our reputation for generosity 
and honourable dealing increased by this war—which, 
by the way, having been begun with no desire for 
territory or goldtields, has ended in the annexation of 
two States, in the acquisition of goldfields, and in 
greedy and dishonourable proposals to parcel out the 
conquered land amongst armed British squatters. 
I say this in spite of Mr. Harmsworth, of the Daily 
Mail, and Mr. Pearson, of the Daily Express. For 
myself I prefer to believe that these two internecine 
newspaper proprietors have no actual bodily existence. 
When I read the two papers they are said to own, and 
think upon the amount of false sentiment, of swagger, 
of sham heroics, and of disgusting clap-trap that they 
‘have introduced into our daily life, 1 am forced to the 
conehusion that they are not really men, but merely 


convenient names for tendencies, for the something not 
ourselves that makes for Jingoism. 

Well, we've bagged the republics, Joe, and the 
next point is, what are we going to do with them? Any 
fool, said Sir Edward Grey with a prophetic eye on Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner, can annex. When 
we have annexed these two stiff-necked States, how are 
we going to deal with them? Over the intervening 
leagues of land and water I can hear your magniloquent 
answer. What are we going to do with them, you will 
say—Why, we are going to make them a part of this 
magnificent empire (which they have no desire to belong 
to); we are going to bring them under the Union Jack 
(which is to them a symbol of secular wrong and 
oppression) ; we mean to govern them justly (by means 
ot Mr. Rhodes and Sir Alfred Milner); we shall give 
them true liberty and perfect equality (by first destroy- 
ing their independence and then disfranchising them 
for having dared to bear arms against us); we shall 
teach them the meaning of British justice (by confiscating 
their farms and allotting them to our own people); we 
shall—but I pause, Joe ; the mere imagination of all 
this sleek cant, this high sounding hypocrisy, this disin- 
genuous juggling with noble ideals degraded to a base 
purpose, chokes me. Our acts denounce our professions 
of righteousness, and hold us up to the ridicule and exe- 
cration of mankind. 

With regard to our first step on this path of justice, 
mercy, and conciliation there can be but little doubt. 
Stern measures are required, I am told, to stamp out not 
only rebellion, but the smouldering remnants of the war. 
In my Daily Telegraph of last Saturday I read a telegram 
which stated that much good would come of a proclama- 
tion, to be issued by Lord Roberts, which would order 
the ex-Free Staters to lay down their arms by a certain 
date, and would declare that any of them found in arms 
after that date would be treated as rebels. There you 
have your boasted magnanimity at its highest and most 
glorious point of effulgence. We take away the inde- 
pendence of these poor benighted Dutchmen, and not 
satisfied with that we propose to shoot them by drum-head 
court-martial, to imprison them, to harry them, to strip 
them of all their belongings if they presume to have the 
audacity to continue in arms for the defence, or, if you 
prefer it, for the restoration of that independence in the 
extinction of which they have never acquiesced. And 
in this way you begin that era of equal rights, of justice 
and of conciliation on which the Jingo newspapers and 
the patriotic clergymen descant in such intervals of 
leisure as they can spare from the glorification of war 
and the denunciation of those who have striven in vain 
for peace. 

Lastly, let me commend to your affectionate notice 
a speech delivered by Captain Hedworth Lambton, 
who, having fought gallantly through the siege of 
Ladysmith, has now plunged into politics with all his 
naval guns to back him. He isto be a Radical candi- 
date, forsooth, at Newcastle, a constituency once 
rendered illustridus by John Morley, and this is his idea 
of wisdom and beneficence. ‘It was a necessity,”’ he 
is reported to have said, “that the British language 
should be the language of the country (South Africa). 
People who had not the advantage of knowing English 
could not really know what liberty meant. Other 
nations might prattle about liberty, but England and 
America were the only countries which practised 
it.” Well, Joseph, I know English, and, therefore, 
according to Captain Lambton, I know what liberty 
means, but hang me if I can find any word or collection 
of words adequate to the description of this astounding 
and preposterous statement. Read it again ; let it sink 
into your mind, for it is the archetype of all the insular 
idiotcies, of all the blustering, un-British rhodomontade, 
of all the hypocrisies (unconscious, and therefore all 
the more dangerous) which are making us the laughing- 
stock of civilised nations. This brave but thick-skulled 
sailor no doubt imagined that he was delivering himself 
of a mere truism. He understands, or thinks he under- 
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stands, the meaning of liberty ; he can’t for the life of 
him understand French or German or Dutch ; there- 
fore—observe the logical process—no Frenchman or 
German or Dutchman understands what liberty means, 
and therefore, too, if you want people to understand 
the meaning of liberty you must forcibly compel them to 
learn English. Was ever stupidity so colossal and 
overwhelming packed into two short sentences? Mr. 
Lionel Phillips tells us we have made a mistake in 
allowing Frenchmen in Canada to speak French and 
now comes Captain Lambton in his best shiver-my- 
timbers, quarter-deck manner and orders the removal of 
the Dutch language from South Africa—all for the sake 
of the South African Dutch, who cannot possibly know 
what liberty means until they have learnt English at the 
bayonet’s point. But I am sorry for Captain Lambton. 
He had a lucid interval in which he remembered that 
Americans spoke English, and so he threw the Americans 
in with his eulogy of the English language as a pro- 
moter of liberty. Yet he forgot that the Americans and 
we, though we speak the same tongue, have not always 
interpreted liberty in the same sense. When Patrick 
Henry, for example, said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” he was asking for something which was highly 
distasteful to the majority of the English people, which, 
in fact, they had determined by no means to give him 
until, as afterwards happened, they were forced to do it. 
And even at this moment I am afraid most of the 
Americans are only “ prattling ” about liberty, for I see 
that Senator Wolcott, the spokesman of the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia, has delivered himself of 
the following atrocious sentiment in referring to the 
American Declaration of Independence :— 

“While we observe the law of nations and maintain that 
neutrality which we owe to a great friendly Government, the 
same spirit lives to-day in the genuine feeling of sympathy 
which we cherish for the brave men now fighting for their 
homes on the veldt of South Africa.” 

And, lest you should cherish any illusion, I can 
assure you that when Senator Wolcott spoke of brave 
men fighting for their homes he did not refer to the 
English, who know what liberty means, but to the Dutch 
farmers who have been prattling about it as best they 
can against overwhelming odds. 


Goodbye, Joseph, 
Your affectionate brother, 
THOMAS, 





FROM ABROAD, 


I. 
THE ITALIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


HE Italian Chamber was prorogued just about one 
month ago, after that famous single sitting, on 
May 15th, in which the Extreme Left adopted a new 
system of obstruction—the choral one—preventing any 
further business by singing Garibaldi’s hymn, which had 
resounded on all the battlefields for Italian liberty, and 
that of the working men, which the Socialists have 
adopted for their march towards a better future. As is 
known, on one side in the conflict stood the Cabinet, 
supported by a large majority of the less-known deputies, 
and on the other the minority, including not only the 
Liberals and the Extreme parties, but also the most 
eminent politicians in the Conservative camp, such as 
the Marquis di Rudini and Signor Biancheri, the former 
an ex-Premier, and both decorated with the Collar of 
the Annunziata, which entitles them to rank as cousins 
of the King. 
The reasons of the dispute are also well known. 
After having vainly struggled for two years to obtain the 
approval by Parliament of a coercion Bill, which would 


have violated the liberties granted by the Constitution, 
the Pelloux Cabinet, seeing the impossibility of mastering 
the obstruction to which the Extreme Left invariably 
resorted, decided to have the Standing Orders of the 
Chamber so modified as to render impossible, if the 
Government so desired, not only obstruction, but also 
opposition and even discussion. 

Of course, the same fight, with the same methods, 
and with the same result would have followed if the 
Ministry had not, in accord with the Speaker, Signor 
Colombo, taken refuge in a high-handed, even illegal, 
proceeding—that of allowing the majority to vote the 
new standing orders, which the Opposition unanimously 
declared “arbitrary, null, inapplicable.” Out of this 
irreconcilable difference of opinion came the “ singing 
sitting” with its scandalous scenes, rendered inevitable 
by General Pelloux, who that day refused the olive 
branch tendered him by ex-Premier Giolitti, leader of 
the Liberals, who proposed that eight members, repre- 
senting all the groups of the Chamber, should study, 
agree upon, and propose new standing orders, which 
might meet with the approbation of both sides of the 
House. By this refusal the Premier confirmed the 
conviction that, in modifying the rules, his ultimate 
object was to restrict the liberties which are now 
enjoyed, and the right to vote in political elections, which 
latter especially has always been urgently demanded 
by the Conservatives. 

The General Election campaign was then fought by 
the Cabinet on the platform of a demand to the country 
to reject the subversive parties, the representatives of 
which had prevented Parliament from working, and by 
the Opposition on the ground of choosing between 
reaction and liberty. In other words the elections have 
been the most direct challenge of the Government to 
the Extreme Left which had ever been known. 

The campaign, for which the Cabinet gave the 
shortest time allowed by the Constitution, that is fifteen 
days, has been conducted with the greatest energy on 
both sides : the proportion of electors who voted is the 
largest on record. Almost everywhere the competition 
has assumed the aspect of a combat between the old and 
the new generation. The Conservatives called out all 
their reserves and one saw, especially in the towns and 
villages of Piedmont, the remnant of the soldiers who 
fought in the Crimean war and the veterans of Italian 
Independence, breasts covered with medals, march to 
the poll, making a striking contrast to the young 
working-men, students and professors, representing two 
ages and two histories, which have come into collision. 

The result of the elections, now entirely known, is 
that the supporters of the Cabinet, who in the last 
Chamber amounted to 344, are now reduced to 267, 
while the constitutional Opposition, which was go, 
has now swollen to 135, and the Extreme Left, which 
the Government announced would be annihilated, has 
risen to 98 from 66, the Socialists having more than 
doubled, holding 32 votes instead of 15. So the Cabinet 
has still a majority of 34, which, after the reopening of 
Parliament may augment or diminish according to 
circumstances, but the verdict of the country is umistak- 
able, as the answer to the request to put down the 
extreme parties has been their augmentation by just one- 
third. The significance of the victory obtained by the 
Extreme Left is increased by the fact that in many of 
the constituencies in which their candidates were 
defeated it was only by a _ few votes, all this 
proving that their action in defence of public 
liberties and free Parliamentary discussion is approved 
by a large portion of the country, and the Radicals, 
Republicans and Socialists have returned to the 
Chamber with a political power infinitely superior 
to their numbers. All the large towns and all the most 
intelligent centres of the peninsula have proved to be in 
their favour. Turin, the cradle of the House of Savoy, 
is now in the hands of the Socialists; Milan, for thirty 
years the stronghold of the most blind Conservatism, 
has returned only Socialists and Republicans, reject- 
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ing even Signor Colombo, the first Speaker who in 
Italian Parliamentary history has not been re-elected, 
thus condemning in his person the policy of which he 
was a docile instrument; Venice, always dominated by 
the Clerical retrogressive element, has returned one 
Socialist and all the rest Liberals; Naples has suc- 
ceeded for the first time in breaking the Camorra ring 
and electing a Socialist in one of her constituencies: 
while at Palermo we have had the spectacle of Palizzolo, 
the head of the Mafia, now in prison as instigator of the 
murder of Commendator Notarbartolo, being the can- 
didate of the Government and being defeated by the 
candidate of the Opposition, 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, June 13th, 





II, 
A PRE-RAID CHAPTER. 


NE of the South African branches of Messrs. 
Rhodes and Eckstein’s numerous and flourishing 
newspaper enterprises is trying to induce the public to 
believe that if Mr. Hofmeyr had done something in 
1894 which he did not do the war might have been 
avoided. Usually the Rhodesite penman is positive 
that nothing could have prevented the war—the Dutch- 
man has a double dose of original sin, and the only way 
to save him, as the Natal Witness hinted a few weeks 
ago, is to exterminate him. If the aforesaid penman 
should in a moment of generosity admit the possibility 
of its having been somebody’s business to try another 
and, perhaps, even better way than the statesmanship 
of slaughter, he is sure that that somebody could and 
should have been nobody but Mr. Hofmeyr. The 
present accusation against the Africander leader reopens 
a chapter of the South African tragedy, to which little 
attention appears to have been paidin England. It isa 
chapter worth thinking over. 

One of the reasons why South African Liberals, 
who greatly desired constitutional reform in the Trans- 
vaal and never ceased to press for it, do not trust 
Mr. Rhodes becomes apparent when events of 1894-95, 
other than those known abroad, are reviewed. It is 
only within the last three or four years that the 
grievances of the Uitlanders have been seriously dis- 
cussed even in Cape Colony, let alone Europe. Before 
that time Natal and the Cape were engaged in an unholy 
competition to see which could kowtow to Pretoria 
more humbly. Then, it was all a matter of rail- 
way and other trade favours, and no _ responsible 
party in either colony had a word to say about 
political reform, except to sneer at the idea of it. 
Ironically enough, the only country that did say a word 
of warning now and again was the little Free State, 
some of whose burgher-statesmen did venture a protest 
against Transvaal maladministration during the discus- 
sions upon the closer union of the republics. Perhaps 
they heard the noise of the coming conflict with death’s 
prophetic ear. In 1894 we were on the verge of war 
with the Transvaal over the commandeering incident. 
A number of Britons at the Rand were commandeered 
to serve with the burghers in the campaign against 
Malaboch. They protested, and, as I think, rightly, 
retused to serve unless they were put upon a different 
footing politically. Sir Henry Loch went to Pretoria, 
had an interview with the Executive, arranged a treaty 
of exemption, and the incident was closed. During the 
High Commissioner’s visit it is alleged by leading 
Uitlanders of Pretoria that a conversation took place 
between him and them, and that the High Commissioner 
asked how many arms they had—a remark which they 
‘ook to be in the nature of an inquiry how long they 


could hold Johannesburg if troops were sent up to 
attack the Transvaal. It is certain that the Transvaal 
Government, to whom it was repeated within twenty- 
four hours, took it in that sense, and certain Boer 
leaders say that from that date the Republic began to 
acquire arms as fast as it could from every possible 
quarter and under every heading in which a not too 
pedantic framer of official estimates could be induced 
to include them. That, however, is not the point at 
present. While the High Commissioner was at Pretoria 
a disturbance arose. The Union Jack was forcibly sub- 
stituted for the Vierkleur upon his carriage, his horses 
were taken out and Britons took their places, and the 
President was whole-heartedly hooted. A little while 
later these proceedings were discussed in the Cape 
Parliament. 

At that time Mr. Rhodes was Prime Minister of the 
Cape. He had more power here than anyone ever had 
betore, or will, I hope, ever have again. His colleagues 
included Sir Gordon Sprigg and other gentlemen, who 
in these latter times cannot hear the poor Uitlander as 
much as named among them without betraying an 
affecting tendency to embrace him as their long lost 
political brother. Then they restrained their affection 
with austere dignity. A motion was moved by Mr. 
Van de Walt, one of the most upright members of the 
Conservative party, sympathising with the President in 
the indignities which had been offered him. The times 
were critical. No one knew better how critical they 
were than Mr. Rhodes, the Premier and close confidant 
of the High Commissioner. It was felt in Liberal 
circles in the Cape that the occasion should not be 
allowed to pass without something being said to the 
Transvaal, if only in the shape of a rider to the motion. 
It was not a case for direct interference in the affairs of 
a neighbour. It was a case for saying to that neighbour 
that there was danger of his.house catching fire and the 
flames spreading. So strongly was this felt that one of 
Mr. Rhodes’ most loyal supporters drew up a resolution 
somewhat upon these lines. He was forbidden to move 
it. The opporiunity was let pass without one word of 
warning from Mr. Rhodes, and the Rand Uitlander 
papers next day flamed forth against the Cape Parliament 
and all its leaders, and told them that all they wanted out 
of the Transvaal was toll large enough, in the shape of 
railway rates, to live upon its chief industry. It is now 
said by Mr. Rhodes’ apologists that he was at that time 
fully under the baneful influence of Mr. Hofmeyr, that 
he was bewitched, or he would surely have done this. 
(One minute these gentlemen will have it that Mr. 
Rhodes is the greatest man of the century, and every 
Dutchman a degenerate numskull; the next that for 
some years of his life—especially when anything bad 
was going—he had no mind of his own, but owed every 
thought to Mr. Hofmeyr.) This is an ingenious theory. 
Unfortunately for its adherents in this instance, Mr. 
Hofmeyr was at this time at Ottawa, acting under Sir 
H. Loch’s Commission as delegate to a great fiscal con- 
ference, where he tried to do the Empire some service. 
He knew nothing whatever about the incident at the 
Cape, and was not consulted in any way. 

li when the commandeering crisis arose a real 
attempt had been made by Mr. Rhodes to practise Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s sound principle, that South Africa 
is one family, and must be dealt with accordingly ; if a 
South African conference had been called and a joint 
resolution presented to the Transvaal, urging the grant 
of Constiiutioual reform, it is possible that the war 
might have been averted. It must not be forgotten that 
the individual Boer, who has not gained pecuniarily 
from the faulty administration of those at whose call he 
is laying down his life, is a keen politician, and never 
had Uitlander affairs brought betore him except by 
persons at the Rand whom (not altogether unnaturally) 
he did not trust. Depend upon it, if a conference of 
the other States, including his brothers of the Free State 
and the old colony, had told him that his Government 
was going the way to plunge South Africa into war, he 
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would have had plain questions to ask that Government, 
and would have demanded satisfactory answers. It is 
always said that such a Conference could not have been 
held unless the proposal had received the solid backing 
of the Cape Dutch, and that Mr. Rhodes could not get 
them into line. But how can this be pleaded in face of 
the fact that a few months later he induced them to 
back him up in something more drastic than resolutions 
and conferences—a direct threat of war against the 
Transvaal over the Drifts? We have never tried to 
assert this principle of the South African Family in 
connection with the republic, although the necessity of 
carrying the Cape and the Free State with us in any 
policy meant to develop successfully (which is to say 
peacefully) has hitherto been obvious to everybody 
except the puissant wielder of Birmingham thunderbolts. 

Mr. Rhodes never tried this manner of dealing 
with the thorny problem in the Transvaal, and soon 
after the Raid curious testimony was forthcoming as to 
the nature and extent of his exertions on behalf of the 
Uitlanders. Considering the immense importance of 
this question of a joint South African representation to 
the Transvaal—for if Mr. Rhodes had tried to bring that 
about, clearly he was less blamable in connection with 
the Raid than he was made out to be, while if he had 
failed in his duty in this respect he could not be 
censured too severely—the editor of the Kimberley 
Advertiser (not then the property of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. 
Harris, as it is now) wrote to Mr. Hofmeyr and asked 
him if during the many years of Mr. Rhodes’ and his 
own close political aud personal association the former 
ever expressed any sympathy for the Uitlanders ; and 
in particular if he ever suggested a Cape or a Joint 
South African representation to Mr. Kruger on their 
account? Mr. Hofmeyr’s reply was an emphatic “ No” 
to each question. Mr. Hofmeyr, on the other hand, 
has at various times drawn up reform proposals, some 
of which were placed before leading Uitlanders; and 
one of them, if a High Commissioner did his duty, was 
sent to Mr. Chamberlain himself. Not only did that 
maker of alliances fail to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to enter into friendly relations with Mr. Hotmeyr 
and endeavour to pave the way to a South African 
Conference, but it is said that he never even took the 
trouble to acknowledge the letter. 


ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


Cape Town, 





DRYASDUST. 
BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HE question of preserving all provincial news- 
papers at the British Museum suggests certain 
obvious and uncomfortable questions. My own life, 
lik that of many, has been recently a struggle against 
the masses of printed matter which threaten to sub- 
merge any moderate household. They can be treated 
by very summary domestic methods; and one is 
tempted to wonder whether the same system might not 
be applied to the great public reservoir for such things. 
Would the world be any the worse if the Ealanswill 
Gazelle passed once for all out of existence? If my 
own opinion were in favour of summary destruction, I 
should not venture to utter it: I might be torn in pieces 
by bold antiquaries. The bare contemplation of such a 
possibility is regarded as wicked and condemned in the 
name of sound scholarship and scientific research 
Moreover, I can admit some force in the case for 
universal preservation, Dryasdust, though Carlyle 


writhed under his dominion, is, after all, one of the 
most harmless of human beings, There are few amuse- 
ments in which a man can indulge with less injury to 
his fellow-creatures than the investigation of the vast 
“rubbish-heaps” and waste “lumber mountains” over 
which his victim plodded with sonorous groans. It we 
are willing to preserve waste spaces for the amusement of 
golf-players, we ought not to grudge an accumulation of 
waste-paper where people of a different taste may find a 
recreation, to them equally fascinating. It is true that 
they don’t often find much that is of the least interest to 
others. It may be doubted whether all the labour bestowed 
upon Shakesperian details has made anybody understand 
Hamlet or Othello one bit better than before. Still it 
has given immense pleasure and pride to the labourers, 
and it cannot be denied that here and there some really 
illuminative spark has been struck out. Carlyle cer- 
tainly succeeded in here and there eliciting brilliant 
flashes, and putting life into the dead bones. He com- 
plained, not of the preservation of the materials, but of 
the totally chaotic and unsifted condition in which they 
had been left. 

Nobody doubts, indeed, that the older records 
should be religiously preserved. The more ambitious 
historian will tell us that they enable him to discover 
facts of primary importance for the right understanding 
of political institutions ; and will add that our ancestors 
would have been incapable of foreseeing which were 
the really significant documents. As we, however much 
wiser, are yet not quite infallible, we must keep every- 
thing that we may be sure of not destroying just what 
our posterity will desire. Some things are to us so 
familiar to one generation that the necessity of recording 
them does not suggest itself, and yet a following genera- 
tion may see that they were of criticalimportance. The 
argument may be fully admitted with one reserva- 
tion. Historians seem at times to confuse the two 
very different propositions. Because any fact may 
be important, they speak as if every fact must be 
interesting. A single observation may clear up a 
scientific difficulty. Millions of years ago an insect 
happened to be stuck in a clod of earth, Its 
“ mortal remains” when dug up may give a decisive 
solution of some problem of evolution The one 
specimen was priceless. But if we afterwards found a 
whole stratum composed of similar remains they might 
tell us nothing more. A single locust would be as 
instructive as a countless swarm. So a single ancient 
document found in a mummy may reveal something of 
deep interest as to the remotest civilisation. If similar 
documents were discovered their value would decline in 
a rapidly accelerating ratio. They would only repeat 
what we knew already. The enormous majority of 
ascertainable facts become after all worthless, and 
merely correspond to repetitions for the millionth time of 
perfectly familiar truths. Historians sometimes seem to 
overlook this very obvious distinction, and act like the 
directors of a museum who, instead of collecting speci- 
mens of all known varicties, should collect all the 
specimens of any given variety. They lose the sense of 
proportion and become infected with a mania for com- 
municating facts simply as facts. Historians of an 
earlier period were superficial and did not care to 
burrow into original sources. Their hasty surveys 
required to be compared with facts; but one result 
scems to be a superstitious regard for even irrelevant 
details, if they rest upon first-hand evidence. 

This tendency may no doubt correspond to a 
necessary stage and be at worst the exaggeration of a 
sound principle. But it suggests one other remark. 
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The danger of losing really important information seems 
to be greatly exaggerated. The important facts are the 
common facts: the facts which are illustrated in 
innumerable relations of life. Dip anywhere into the 
great ocean of history and you will bring up plenty of 
specimens. What is required is less to add to the 
accumulated knowledge than to arrange the knowledge 
already acquired in the significant order. Considering 
the vast masses of records of every kind which are sure 
of preservation, it is hard to suppose that there is any 
really important historical research which will be in 
want of ample illustration. It is highly probable no 
doubt that posterity may discover the interest of some 
processes to which we pay little attention. The 
symptoms of great changes may be still obscure ; but, 
though we may not understand their significance, they 
can hardly fail to be on record. The great difficulty of 
the coming philosophers who unravel the play of the 
political forces will not be to get materials, but to 
disengage the really important facts from the masses of 
irrelevant matter in which they are embedded. The 
historian of this century is pretty certain to shudder 
when he contemplates the vast masses of material. If 
he thinks it necessary to know all the evidence for any 
one series of events—to know, as a specialist is sup- 
posed to know, all that has been said upon his own 
familiar province of inquiry—he will have to devote a 
lifetime to getting up the history of a year. But, what- 
ever his province, I cannot imagine that he will ever 
find reason to complain of any deficiency of essential 
materials. 

I do not propose to simplify the labours of posterity 
by suppressing anything. We might, no doubt, make 
mistakes, and we may leave the future philosopher to 
find his own methods of dealing with a problem daily 
becoming more difficult. My only moral is of a different 
kind. The demand for the preservation of the material 
should be accompanied by a demand for its organisation. 
Our huge storehouses should be arranged with a view 
to their accessibility. Carlyle complains piteously that 
Dryasdust had rarely even troubled himself to make an 
index. The index-maker is, I hope, becoming more 
active. The plan for an extensive index of scientific 
papers is a natural corollary from the demand for pre- 
serving vast accumulations of material. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, which has a certain personal 
interest to me, is already a kind of index to British 
history ; but its value would be greatly increased 
if an index were added to it, virtually classifying its 
contents according to events as well as accord- 
ing to names, to enable one to find out not 
only what a given man has done, but who has been 
the doer of a given thing. The index-maker, though he 
deserves the hearty blessing of all readers, represents 
the lowest stage of a whole class of work daily 
becoming more important. There are many manuals 
and monograms useful either as guides to the student of 
some special subject or as supplying the specialist with 
such knowledge as he requires of subjects more or less 
conterminous with his own. But the need for such 
work steadily increases. When one thinks of the stream 
daily setting into the British Museum and of the horror 
raised by any suggestion that any limit should be set to 
it, one may be pardoned for thinking more of the cor- 
relative necessity. Our catalogues and indexes and 
calendars have been immensely improved of late years, 
and at least made paths through the tangled wilderness. 
Still my heart sometimes sinks at the thoughts of the 
vast trouble that we are bequeathing to our children ; I 
begin to think more kindly of the Sultan Omar, and to 





wonder whether there a judicious incendiary might not 
be a benefactor in disguise. The wickedness of such 
thoughts needs no demonstration ; and the effectual way 
of suppressing them is to promote any system which 
can deal effectually with the powers of chaos and dark- 
ness, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


SIR ALFRED MILNER AS PACIFICATOR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I must thank you heartily for your earnest note of 
protest against the appointment of Sir Alfred Milner as 
pacificator (!) of the conquered peoples. As Mr. John Morley 
so finely said, “ This would be the last link in the chain of 
preposterous absurdity and folly.” . 

I have been lately re-reading the Bloemfontein Conference 
Blue-book to see whether, after all, in our minds, we were 
misjudging or wronging a good man. The result is that I am 
more than ever driven to one of two conclusions : either that 
Milner was a very poor diplomatist, or his intention was to 
pick a quarrel. Ejther would be a sufficient condemnation of 
this new talked-of appointment. 

The business of a diplomatist—I mean in peaceful 
diplomacy, where the desire is to find a satisfactory and 
peaceful settlement—is to study your opponent's position, his 
mental characteristics, his foibles, his good points, and his bad 
points ; is to use tact and adroitness ; to have suavilerin modo, 


fortiter in re ; skilfully to encourage his good tendencies (and 


even Kruger had some such) and never, unnecessarily, to 
arouse the bad and stubborn ones. 

In my reading of the Blue Book, Milner failed in all this. 
He assumed a superior, dictatorial tone; tried browbeating 
instead of conciliation; often snubbed, instead of meeting 
argument; made, every now and then, little “ Mutual 
Improvement Society” repartees, which only in such circles 
are considered smart, but which, addressed by one nation to 
another, are impertinences, especially when, as in this case, 
negotiation is carried on by interpreter and shades of meaning 
are lost in translation. Milner appeared to forget that he was 
dealing with the President of a State independent of control 
on all questions of internal government, and spoke as “the 
master,” as, doubtless, he had learned to speak to the Egyptian 
officials ; a manner possibly right in their case, but trans- 
planted to South African soil quite out of place. (And, in 
passing, and assuming that Milner was responsible for this 
lack of diplomacy, and was not acting under orders from 
home, very likely this Egyptian training was the curse of his 
position as Governor of a free, self-governing colony, and as 
negotiator with the ruler of another internally independent 
State.) e 

He also claimed to know more of the internal workings 
and legal problems of the Constitution of the Transvaal than 
the President and his legal advisers combined ; and when 
Kruger, poor man, laboured hard to convince him of his 
error, Siz Alfred superciliously waved him aside as a poor 
benighted ignoramus. 

Kruger was invited by Chamberlain to the Conference to 
discuss the situation in a conciliatory spirit ; and it seems to 
me responded well to the invitation in both particulars. He 
pathetically detailed the difficulties of his position, and was 
scoffed at; he produced his grievances, and “I am not 
authorised to discuss those” was the answer ; he pleaded for 
arbitration, without avail ; he altered his scheme of arbitration 
to meet Milner’s objections, but to no purpose. (Arbitration, 
which we had so piously extolled and voted for at the Hague 
Conference, and in favour of which most of the now Jingo 
papers had then shouted. A Conference, by the way, from 
which the Transvaal and Free State were carefully excluded. 
Why? I wonder. Was it because, even then, this horrible 
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future had been prepared ?) Milner’s method of discussion (!) 
was “my scheme or nothing.” To quote his words :— 
“T have come to induce the President to accept suggestfons 
of mine. If the President thinks we are asking too much, all 
I can say is I have nade my suggestions, and I must report to 
her Majesty's Government that the President rejects ovr 
friendly suggestion.” And again, “I have come to see if one 
big straightforward effort might not be made to avert a great 
disaster such as an open breach between the two Governments.” 
The effort is simply to induce the President to accept “my 
plan,” and to aid him in a peace conference, called to 
“discuss,” in a “conciliatory spirit,” the nozzle of a loaded 
revolver is shown, and the alternative of war is hinted at. 


Again, Kruger—the ruler of an internally independent 
State—asked to make an internal change, so sweeping as to 
mean, not only in his judgment, but in Rhodes’ also, a 
transfer of the Government of his country into the hands 
of the QOutlanders, naturally asked for a “set-off,” a 
“guid pro quo.” What is the diplomatist’s answer? He 
first pooh-poohs his fears and then, “I am_ not here 
to bargain, but to demand.” ° He calls Kruger’s proposal 
to “ give and take” “ Kaffir bargaining.” Why “ Kaffir,” 
except to be offensive? This little remark well shows the 
spirit of the man. Bargaining, I take it, is the very essence of 
diplomacy. A diplomatist who will not bargain, but will only 
make peremptory demands, either (1) expects to carry his 
points by bluff, or (2) means war. If Milner meant the former 
he failed, and failure means miscalculation, and miscalculation 
means bad diplomacy. If he meant the latter, then his 
diplomacy was very successful, and was admirably adapted to 
its end. Which did he mean? I must confess the reading 
of the Blue-books of the Conference and his other despatches 
makes me fear the latter is the correct interpretation of his 
conduct. In either case, he is the very last man to preside 
over the settlement of things. 

This opinion is borne out by many passages in his 
despatches, as well as their general partisan tenour. I will 
quote only one instance. In one despatch he said, “ British 
South Africa is prepared for extreme measures.” We now 
know what he knew at the time, that both the Cape and 
Natal’ Ministries had protested against “strong measures.” 
Mr. Schreiner soon afterwards, when Mr. Chamberlain denied 
his knowledge of any such protest from the Cape, forced 
Milner to publish his Cabinet's protest. (Which proves either 
that Sir Alfred suppressed it, or that Mr. Chamberlain—well, 
did not tell the truth. Our friends may choose either fact.) 
It is but recently, however, that we have been allowed to know 
that the Natal Government equally protested; and yet Sir 
Alfred said, “British South Africa is prepared for extreme 
measures,” and advocated them himself. 


But space would fail to recount even a list of those deeds 
and words of his which should for ever disqualify him.. How 
he garbled (though Chamberlain's pure mind is affronted by 
the word and will ailow only “ mutilated”) Steyn’s despatches, 
deliberately excising much that went for peace. How he 
found means to criticise adversely and render hopeless every 
concession the Transvaal Government made, even when they 
adopted his own proposals. How he fostered increased 
demands on every concession made; and how when the 
Franchise question seemed in a fair way for settlement, he 
unworthily tried to wriggle out of his position at the Bloem- 
fontein Conference of Franchise as an alternative to general 
grievanee redressing. No, I fear Sir Alfred joined in that 
sigh of relief from the Times over the Government's escape— 
narrow escape—from a peaceful settlement, and did his best 
that the Government should incur no such danger again. 

Sir Alfred Milner may be (we know not) primarily respon- 
sible for the war, and his despatches, well packed with South 
African League “ inflammations,” may have deceived the Home 
Government ; or he may only have been a willing tool of 
Chamberlain and Rhodes. In any case, if we desire any 
quietness in South Africa we must continue to heartily protest 
against his having any voice whatever in the settlement. 


I am, 
Yours, 
]. B. M. 


THE FRUITS GF LIBERAL IMPERIALISM, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Surprise has been expressed in some quarters at 
the part Mr. Ellis Griffiths (the Liberal member for Anglesea) 
has played in the negotiations for a journalist of influence for 
the Rhodesian-Milner press. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith's agency is certainly consistent with the 
support he gave Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, the Imperialistic 
Liberal candidate for mid-Worcestershire at one of Mr. 
Harmsworth’s introductory meetings to that division. 

I do not think the Mid-Worcestershire electors are 
wishful of a change—and why should they—when Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth vies with the present Unionist member in praise 
of the foresight of Mr. Chamberlain in the present crisis. 

It may be mid-Worcestershire lies somewhat near to the 
Unionist preserve of Birmingham, but, at any rate, Liberals are 
still awaiting the distinction between Liberal Imperialism and 
Unionist Imperialism. 


Your obedient servant, 


A LIBERAL, 
Brierley Hill, June 19, 1900. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—It was very pleasant to find that THe SPEAKER of 
June 16th called the Women’s Peace Meeting, on Wednesday 
last, a great triumph. The Daily Chronicle, on Thursday, 
alluded to the meeting in the most cursitory manner, giving 
no idea it was a vast gathering of over 3,000 women. I 
suppose we may take this as a further example of what you 
happily call the Rhodesian policy of the Chronicle, when 
refusing a verbatim report to as great a man as Mr. Morley. 
The success of the meeting is, indeed, a happy sign a reaction 
is going on against the Jingo spirit of the hour. The recita- 
tion of Mr, Watson’s poem had a splendid effect. The lines 
touch a high sane note, contrasting strongly with the heat and 
swagger of Rudyard Kipling’s often-repeated words. 

Can any one tell us which of the two versions Mr. Watson 
considers the best? Copies of the lines were sold in the hall, 
with the last six lines running thus :— 

“ Keep, then, from altogether perishing 

The pure light of the ancient patriot flame ; 

Even as another remnant kept it clear 

When, in an England errant from herself, 

A dull king and his purblind counsellors 

Goaded the New World to fling off the Old.” 
You give the ending given in the newspapers; which is the 
right one? I do not wish to lose any of the lines, but do not 
see how, poetically, they are to be combined. 


Yours, &c., 
ELIZABETH COBB. 
June 18, 1900, 


OBER-AMMERGAU AND WAGNER. 
To the Fditor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I was very glad to see your remarks on the Passion 
Play last week. But surely it is not the only striking reminder 
in the modern world that the origin of the Drama was reli- 
gious. What of Wagner's Parsifal? The most superficial 
perusal of Wagner's writings makes it perfectly clear that he 
intended his mythical tragedies to portray the profoundest 
religious truths, and that he fully recognised and was inspired 
by the Greek dramatic ideal. In his essay Zukunfismusik 
he says :— 

“Just as I had won a solid anchorage for the character of 
my dramatico-musical ideal in the rare and isolated doings of 
brilliant artists, so history supplied me with a typic model for 
that ideal relation, dreamt by me, of Theatre and Public. I 
found it in the theatre of ancient Athens, where its walls were 
thrown open on none but special, sacred feast-days, where the 
taste of Art was coupled with the celebration of a religious 
rite in which the most illustrious members of the State them- 
selves took part as poets and performers, to appear like priests 
before the assembled populace of freld and city—a populace 
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filled with such high awaitings from the sublimeness of the 

artwork to be set before it, that a Sophocles, an A2schylus could 

set before the folk the deepest-meaning of all poems, assured 
of their understanding.” 

Can it be that Wagner's musical genius, while ensouling in 
such a marvellous way his dramatic conceptions, has diverted 
public attention from the real nature of his work? We do 
not find him enrolled among the great dramatists, but among 
the great musicians. Writers on Drama never think of 
including him in their dissertations. Yet no one in modern 
times has brought to the world so definite and complete a 
revival—or rather re-creation—of the genuine mythical 
religious drama of antiquity. The Passion Play is an artwork 
of great value and importance, but it can scarcely rank with 
Parsifal. Wagner recognised the limitations of historical 
subject-matter at a very early stage in his career, and hence 
his Fesus of Nazareth and The Conquerors (in which Buddha is 
the chief figure) remain only as sketches. Both were aban- 
doned in favour of the mythical drama Parsifal, which, while 
blending the chief elements of Christianity and Buddhism, is 
a true mystery play of universal application ; for, as Wagner 
truly says, “the incomparable thing about the Mythos is that 
it is true for all time.” Wagner dreamed of having his works 
performed in that spirit of deep earnestness which you refer 
to as the distinctive feature of Ober-Ammergau, and while he 
was alive he seems to have secured it at Bayreuth. But such 
a mighty and glorious dramatic reform as he designed can 
only be brought about by a great national or, better still, 
international endeavour entirely free from the spirit of com- 
mercial enterpii-e. 

Iam, &c., 
3ASIL CRUMP. 
Temple, June 12th. 


A NEGLECTED THEOLOGIAN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—I make a point of reading the theological reviews in 
THE SPEAKER, for they are always written with knowledge 
and sympathy, and often by scholars who have the right to 
speak. But though in these reviews reference is not infre- 
quently made to past thinkers and preceding commentators, 
yet, to my astonishment, there is seldom, if ever, allusion to 
one of the very greatest of all, Edouard Reuss, of Strassburg. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the debt which students both 
of the Old and the New Testament owe to him. To mention 
one point only with regard to the Old Testament: it was 
long taken for granted by critics that the source which stands 
first in our Bible (Gen. i.), the Priestly Elohist, must be older 
than the others. In 1833 Reuss first stated that this stratum 
of the Hexateuch (P) represented the final development, both 
during and after the Exile. It took more than thirty years to 
secure the acceptance of this view by Graf, one of Reuss’ 
pupils, in 1866, and now it has won universal recognition. 

A bare list of his works, both in French and German, 
would occupy much space, but I may merely give the names 
of three which have exercised great influence :-—{1) Histoire 
de la Théologie Chrétienne au Siecle Apostolique ; (2) Histoire du 
Canon des Saintes-Ecritures dans I Eglise Chrétienne. Both of 
these have been translated into English. And (3) La Bible 
(nineteen volumes)—a new translation of all the books of the 
Bible, including the Apocrypha, with Introductions and Com- 
mentaries (1874-1879). 

A more magnificent monument of learning, a more helpful 
guide to the understanding of the greatest of all religious 
libraries does not exist ; indeed, there is nothing to my know- 
ledge at all comparable. 

These reflections are provoked by a review in THE 
SPEAKER, June 2, of two plain commentaries—Canon Gore's on 
the Romans and Professor Handley Moule’s on Ephesians. 
Allow me to illustrate my meaning. Speakmg of the famous 
chapters on “ Predestination” in the Epistle to the Romans 
(ix. and x.), your reviewer writes thus :— 

“ By bidding us read these chapters in the light of the sort 
of argument which St. Paul may be regarded as combating, 

Mr. Gore does much to remove that first impression of dis- 

taste with which we are inclined to regard them. It is the 

freedom of the Divine choice of instruments that is vindicated, 
not the responsibility of the individual soul that is denied. 

The Jew thought to bind down God to the fulfilment of one 

side of the Covenant, without a correspondending observance 

of his own side init. Against such a preposterous claim it 


had to be insisted that God had an absolute right (if one may 

so speak) to reject a nation from a position of privilege which 

it had misused. For itis primarily election of nations with 
which St. Paul has to do, and election to function rather than to 
final salvation.” 

Allow me now to place side by side what Reuss wrote 
some forty years ago (Théologie Chrétienne, Livre v., ch. xii.) :— 

“ Tout d’abord, c'est un fait digne de remarque et pas assez 
relevé, que apdire, dans la discussion a laquelle nous avons 
emprunte les principales citations, n’a point proprement en 
vue les individus, mais les masses, les deux grandes portions 
d’humanité qu'il oppose souvent l'une 4 l'autre, les juifs et les 
gentils. C'est en vue du rapport général entre eux et la 
direction providentielle de notre espece qu'il produit ses 
misonnements. A y regarder de pres, tout ce IXe chapitre, 
intimement lié d’ailleurs aux deux suivants, ne parle méme pas 
de la prédestination dans le sens ordinaire, dans le sens 
scholastique ou calviniste du mot. Cette grande section de 
l'épitre au Romains veut expliquer théologiquement au fait 
matériel et historique, savoir la répugnance de la grande 
majorité des juifs pour l'Evangile, repugnance qui semble 
devoir leur faire tous les avantages anciennement promis et, 
par consequent, donner un espece de démenti a Dieu qui leur 
en avait assure la perspective.” 

More to the same effect, both here and in his commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles in La Bible. 

I do not for a moment mean to charge Canon Gore, 
whose fine work I gratefully recognize, with plagiarism or 
with want of acquaintance with Reuss; but I do say that 
readers of Reuss will recognize in every direction how views 
and suggestions published by him decades ago have become 
the commonplaces of theologians. A nobler work of our 
generation than La Bible, a more stimulative, sane and 
illuminating guide for clergy and laity does not exist. Reuss 
is encyclopedic in learning, sane and reverent in judgment, 
perspicuous in style. He possesses in kind the essential 
attribute of St. John—religious genius. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
F. E, THOMPSON, 
16, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 


A SKELETON AT THE FEAST. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—In your issue of 16th inst., you emphasize the 
“extraordinary and unanimous enthusiasm” with which the 
Palmerston Club received Mr. Morley’s “exposure and 
denunciation of Liberal Militarism and Liberal Imperialism.” 
As similar comments have appeared in other papers, you will 
perhaps allow me, asan old member of the Palmerston Club, 
to protest against the hasty generalisations which have been 
made upon the fact that Mr. Morley’s speech was listened to 
with respectful attention. There were Liberal Imperialists 
present at the dinner who disagreed fundamentally with most 
of what Mr. Morley said, but who felt that it would be 
ungracious to interrupt his speech with expressions of dissent. 
They did not think that the fact that they gave a courteous 
hearing to a distinguished statesman, when he appeared in the 
dual capacity of hon. president and guest, would be twisted 
into “extraordinary and unanimous” agreement with the 
views which he expressed. The meeting was so far from 
unanimous that, to my own knowledge, there were many 
present who refrained from interruption only from motives 
of courtesy, and ‘when capital is sought to be made out of 
abstinence from audible dissent it is necessary that the truth, 
however unpleasant, should be known. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. CLELAND. 

[We congratulate Mr. Cleland on his heroic attempt to 
reverse the verdict of history. ‘Those present must be forgiven 
if amid the deafening cheers, renewed again and again during 
Mr. Morley's speech, they did not notice his silent dissent. 
Ep.] 





WOMEN’S ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirn—May I again ask you to be so kind as to find space 
for this the latest news from unhappy Armenia? I specially 
desire to draw your attention to ‘re statement made by Dr. 
Raynolds that taxes considered as remitted during the massa- 
cres and subsequently are now being ruthlessly demanded by 
the Turkish Government. If this policy is persisted in it would 
seem hopeless to fight against impossible odds. Then, indeed, 
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it would appear as if salvation alone lies in getting permission 
from the Sultan for the Armenian peasants to leave their 
country. 
Sincerely yours, 
MADELINE COLE. 
“ Danehurst,” Putney, S.W., June 14, 1900. 
LETTER FROM Dr. RAYNOLDS. 
“Van, May 19th, 1goo. 

“ Dear Mrs. Cole—I think there has been no time in the 
history of this relief work when the pressure for help has been 
so great as it is at the present time. Not perhaps that the real 
need is so much greater than last year, but the money that is 
coming for relief is so much less that the suffering is immensely 
greater. I have been able to make one somewhat general 
distribution, but our distributors who went out for one section, 
for instance, though they tried to be extremely careful, used 
up all the funds granted them, while several villages remained 
unattended to, and these villages were really the most needy 
in the district. The appeals which come from these villages 
are enough to melt a heart of stone. Children are brought in 
wasted almost to skeletons, and they tell of many unable to 
leave their houses, while the majority of the population have 
absolutely nothing to eat but the vegetables and roots which 
they can gather, not even a little flour or grain to put with 
them to make a soup. From one village where we have one 
of our boys teaching, almost daily deaths from hunger are 
reported. Iam thankful that your contribution and one or 
two other small sums which have come in have enabled me 
to give out a little to two of the worst villages ; but how I 
am going to get along about the appeals from the others I do 
not know. It is hard work to live these days, because we have 
to refuse such a constant stream of applications for help of 
all kinds. During the previous years of these difficulties we 
have had enough in our hands to enable us to do something 
for most of the desperate cases, and thus the suffering has 
been kept within bounds, and the pain of absolutely refusing 
aid has been largely spared us. One of the saddest features 
of the situation is the blight it is casting on the future. In 
order to preserve life at the present moment, the wretched 
villagers are compelled to sell the product of their fields in 
advance, and at most ruinous rates, often promising two or 
three measures of grain for one furnished now, though the 
present prospect is that an abundant harvest will bring down the 
price of grain to something like its normal figure. In this 
way the poor peasants will be compelled to give a large 
part of what they may raise this year for supplying the needs 
of the time then past, and the future will be no brighter than 
itis now. In suchtimes as these, when the people are thus 
starving, the Government is pressing for back taxes with 
relentless severity. Since the massacre the collection of taxes 
has been remitted, and the people hoped it meant that they 
were to be entirely remitted for those years, but now every 
effort is being made to collect the whole amount, and utterly 
illegal methods, such as compelling the selling of fields and 
household necessities, are being resorted to to wring money 
from the utterly prostrate people. They lose heart, and would 
gladly desert their fields and homes and seek some more 
hopeful home, but this is imposssible. Neither will the 
Government permit them to go, nor is there any place where 
they will be admitted. Now and then one manages to evade 
the authorities and creep across the border at night, but the 
masses are sinking into utter desperation. The depredations 
of the Koords also continue, and the Armenian population of 
this province is fast decreasing. 

“And now to turn to happier topics. I am happy to say 
that thus far the prospect for the harvest is unusually fine, but 
there remain still two months before it will mature, during 
which the wretched people must support life in some way if 
they are to survive, and there are yet many possibilities of 
drought or blight to injure the growing crops. The present 
appearance of the country is most beautiful, but the conditions 
by which we are surrounded tune our lives to the minor key, 
and it sometimes seems as if we could not endure the constant 
strain. 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“G. C, RAYNOLDs.” 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mrs. Cole 
(hon. treasurer), “ Danehurst,” Putney, S.W., or by Francis 
Buxton, Esq., 50, Cornhill, E.C. 


REVIEWS, 


GRANT ALLEN. 


GRANT ALLEN. A Memoir by Edward Clodd. London: Grant 
Richards. 

Mr. Epwarp Copp is one of the ablest of folk-lore 
scholars, and there must always be something a little 
unfair about the position of the folk-lore scholar, the 
man who has to dissect gods like beetles. He may not 
be what is called a free-thinker, for it is one thing to 
dissect beliefs, and another to vivisect them. But he 
will commonly have this misfortune of the free-thinker, 
that he cannot altogether be a “ free-feeler,” that he has 
to remain cold and restrained among intoxicating things. 
He has to keep his head on that dizzy brink of 
credulity, that land of half-belief, the border of elfland, 
on which the mass of humanity has always lived. This 
must of necessity react upon him; he cannot half 
believe, cannot play with an idea, for fear it should play 
with him. He is at a disadvantage in dealing with 
anything that is light, irrational and elvish, and it must 
be admitted that, to our fancy, it is with a step somewhat 
too heavy and cautious that Mr. Clodd follows through 
the forest the faun, Grant Allen. 

We do not go so far as to ask Mr. Clodd to treat 
Grant Allen as mythical. We do not insist (though our 
proofs are, of course, ready) that there were six Grant 
Allens confused under one name; we refrain from 
demonstrating that Grant Allen is only the solar god 
passing through the Zodiac in the twelve monthly 
numbers of that monstrous, yet almost universal myth, 
The Strand Magazine. 

Doubtless Mr. Clodd has, in his own slightly 
superstitious mind, evidence of the reality of the 
apparition Allen. But we strongly believe that Grant 
Allen would rather have been torn in pieces as an 
engaging fable than presented as the solid and solemn 
person depicted in this book. Grant Allen was a genial 
and chivalrous man; that much is obvious. He was 
also (to descend to lower matters) something of a genius. 
But for all that Mr. Clodd has taken him much too 
seriously. He was, it seems to us, one thing essentially, 
and it lay at the root of all his versatile successes—he 
was a brilliant conversationalist. Perhaps this is only 
the same thing as saying that he was an Irishman. He 
had what we may venture to define as a centrifugal 
mind ; he excelled in throwing off (as over a cup of 
coffee and a cigar) wild, yet suggestive ideas ; we say 
“‘ throwing off,” because the ideas, ingenious, picturesque 
and entertaining, belong, nevertheless, to that class of 
ideas that a man is uncommonly glad to get rid of. 

All his paradoxes, his absurdities, his irrelevancies 
had this conversational character. We remember an 
article he wrote in favour of “ Cremation” in which he 
left that dull subject miles behind, and wandered off 
into fantastic abuse of Christianity, taking its forms of 
burial as a text. He cannot possibly have imagined 
that this was sound or strategic controversy, but he 
knew that it was good conversation. For the sake of 
another example, we may mention his last book, Hilda 
Wade. As a story it is as mechanical and unreal as a 
Bow Bells novelette, and very much duller. But as 
we read, the foolish figures of the dramatis persone 
fade away, and we are listening to a scientific man with 
an imagination talking delightful nonsense about the 
homesickness of mountaineers and women who are 
destined to be murdered. Out of the whole of Mr. 
Clodd’s book there is one passage, quoted from Mr. 
Purcell, which we think contains the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. It is, in its way, 
delightful :— 


“To find myself in agreement with Mr. Allen,” says Mr. 
Purcell, ‘on any question whatever, critical, social, political, 
would indeed be a painful breach of a friendship which has 
subsisted for a quarter of a century without one cloud of 
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acquiescence, concession or retractation on either side. His 
philosophy I denounce as heretical, yet delight in it: it Is a 
pleasure to confound his detestable cut-throat polities, his 

panaceas for social ills I regard as the deadliest poison, yet I 

would not have him drop them.” 

Mr. Clodd dismisses this passages as “humorous :”’ it 
is more than that, it is psychological. We fancy Mr. 
Allen got more fun and more profit out of the breezy 
antagonism of Mr. Purcell than out of the grave vene- 
ration of Mr. Clodd. 

We have called Grant Allen a faun : the simile is 
not wholly fanciful. His very love of beast and bird, 
his knowledge of everything in woods and hedges, was 
not altogether a cold spirit of science : it was partly a 
kind of animal ecstacy. Even in his face, with its 
smiling eyes and long, goat-like bird, there was some- 
thing of the look of Pan. So long as he was this, so long he 
was both charming and inspiring. But surely Mr. Clodd 
is wrong when he gives the general impression that 
Grant Allen stands among the great disciples of Darwin. 
He had abundance of knowledge, doubtless, as well as 
wit, but when all is said and done he stands in that 
class of men who think of a good way of saying some- 
thing, and proceed to say that thing, as opposed to 
those in whom the thing exists long before the words. 
If any one wishes to see the point of this second class, 
and know how wit greater than Allen’s may be the 
servant of wisdom, not its master, he need only turn to 
a short letter in this book signed T. H. Huxley. 

But, after all, the best proof of the essentially faun- 
like and naturalistic character of Grant Allen’s mind is 
to be found in the mishaps that befell him when he 
followed after his blind advisers and took himself 
seriously. From respect to a strong intellect we do not 
dwell upon The Woman Who Did—that almost indecently 
funny book. As literature it will be chiefly remembered 
from that exquisite Gilbertian touch in which the heroine 
blushes at the word “ marriage” as at the name of a 
lewd passion. Asa tract it certainly established nothing 
beyond a faint and feeble movement in the direction of 
establishing (by the episode of the child) the orthodox 
Christian position. Mr. Clodd, one of the most high- 
minded of modern thinkers, is reduced to the most 
curious phrases in expounding this book. He so far 
forgets his own ingrained rationality as to appeal from 
the Christian ideal to “the Stoic life according to 
Nature.” According to humanitarians like Grant Allen 
and Mr. Clodd, Nature is one of the worst guides con- 
ceivable in all matters of peace, war, government, 
industry and the ordinary relations between man and 
man. Why inthe name of common-sense should she 
be any better guide on the relations of the sexes? The 
New Hedonism, as expounded by Mr. Clodd, amounts 
apparently to this, that Nature is detestable when she 
commands us to be strong, but infallible when she com- 
mands us to be weak. 


But all Grant Allen’s ethical views, whether eccentric 
or otherwise, serve to throw up in a very striking way 
the moral health of the man himself. He was one of 
those men, whom one meets occasionally, to whom this 
great tribute is to be paid: that they are really to be 
trusted with a hedonistic philosophy. Few could boast 
a higher claim. It was Grant Allen’s pleasure to be 
good. When all is said, it was simply the Celtic purity 
of the man that made him so perilous a legislator for the 
mass of men. Mr. Clodd speaks with natural indigna- 
tion of those who thought that a man who wrote The 
Woman Who Did “ must be a libertine.” But the idea 
would never have have occurred to us: we should 
rather say that the man who wrote it could not bea 
libertine. A libertine would have more knowledge of 
the world. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Clodd’s work is raised 
above any cavil in point of literary construction and 
arrangement, The hand has not lost its cunning which 
has presented so many other myths besides the Grant 
Allen myth here imposed on the public. But a myth 
we will venture to call it, because it is falsified to the 


root by a fault—tunconscious like all great faults—that 
it regards Grant Allen as a man of the Darwinian and 
agnostic era, instead of what he really was—a man of 
this zsthetic and paradoxical decade. Sometimes he 
was silly enough to suit the phrase “ fin de siécle.” He 
had, to our mind, absolutely nothing in common with 
the great Darwinian philosophers. He had not their 
simplicity of character, their concentration of purpose, 
their humility of claim. He was of the race of the 
inevitably interviewed. He not only trumpeted the 
merit of his good books, he trumpeted the very badness 
of his bad ones. He made a vaunt of pot-boiling and 
bad workmanship. Circumstances might arise that 
might justify the sin of bad art ; but the boiling of pots 
is in its nature a domestic and not a public ceremony. 
But Grant Allen had not the high good taste which the 
older rationalists carried on from the eighteenth century ; 
he was a cynic, a phrase-maker, a “ personality,” the 
child of this awful age of good conversation. Above 
all, he had not the deepest and quietest trait 
of the great Darwinians—their profound sense of 
religion. Mr. Clodd admits that he repudiated Agnos- 
ticism on the ground that there was “nothing to 
be known.” It may seem startling that such a 
rationalist should have failed to see the elementary 
point of logic that to assert a universal negative is a far 
more undemonstrable dogma than the vision of a million 
angels ; but on the one matter of the invisible, this bril- 
liant man exhibits in every way a child-like and almost 
engaging simplicity. On this one point he was like a 
savage who cannot think or count beyond ten. It is 
of no avail and of no significance to him that the great 
discoverer of Natural Selection describes in his perora- 
tion the breath of God stirring the simple forms: that 
the greatest of his lieutenants saw ever before him 
the just and terrible Chess-player. These men pass 
easily from speaking of mollusca and infusoriacto speaking 
of these matters. Yet it is at this precise point of 
passage that an expression of bewilderment comes upon 
the face of the faun. 


G. K. C, 





CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY. A Selection of Passages and Scenes to 
illustrate the Social Teaching and Practical Work of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Arranged and Edited by N. Masterman, M.A. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable. 


THE title of this volume sufficiently indicates its 
contents. It consists almost entirely of extracts from 
various writings of Dr. Chalmers, intended to exhibit his 
views On pressing social questions, and especially on the 
amelioration of the poorer classes. It is well known 
that the elevation of the common people lay very near 
the heart of Dr: Chalmers, and that the thought and 
energy of some of the best years of his busy life were 
devoted to practical grappling with the subject. It is 
also well known that he was a vehement opponent of 
Poor Laws in every shape and form, on the ground that 
nothing was more fitted to retard improvement and 
perpetuate poverty than the organized assistance of the 
State. 

Mr. Masterman, who has had ample opportunity— 
officially and privately—of judging of the working of the 
Poor Laws in London, is evidently penetrated with the 
same convictions, and he adopts the same conciusions. 
Possessing a warm admiration for the great Scottish 
Church leader, he has conceived the design of rescuing 
from the comparative oblivion to which they have been 
relegated those pages of his numerous volumes that deal 
with the matter on hand. The task was not easy. To 
the difficulty of procuring the volumes was added that 
of working his pe through the long and cumbersome 
sentences which characterize the writer’s style ; and of 
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making the relevant selections. Mr. Masterman calls 
them a “ mine of treasure,” and adds that “ many of our 
best ideas may be traced back to Chalmers, who also 
anticipated some of our latest discoveries.” 

We congratulate the editor on the intensely 
interesting volume he has produced. Although he 
modestly disclaims in his preface any original work 
beyond arrangement and proper sequence and an 
occasional moral, no one who has tried to execute a 
similar project will underestimate the labour involved, 
especially in the imparting of that artistic finish which 
rescues a book from being a mere cento or anthology. 
And the editor has accomplished his design so perfectly 
that the reader is carried on with no sense of disloca- 
tion from beginning to end; and he has succeeded at 
the same time in presenting an accurate and fascinating 
reproduction and exposition of Chalmers’s views, so as 
to earn the most sincere gratitude, not merely from 
every toiler or inquirer in the same field, but from the 
general reader. 


In the first and larger division of the book Mr. 
Masterman has gathered together the opinions held 
by Chalmers on the Poor Law, Church and School, the 
Working Man, and the Sphere of Charity ; while, in the 
second division, he has added a few incidents from 
Chalmers’ life and experiences, illustrating the connec- 
tion between his theoretical and practical work. It 
scarcely falls within the scope of this notice to pass 
under review the opinions of Dr. Chalmers; not to 
speak of the fact that the existence of the Poor Laws 
renders a criticism of them along the lines of the dis- 
tinguished theologian somewhat superfluous and belated. 
But, to quote the words of the editor :— 

“The imperfections and abuses of the system are freely 
admitted on every side, and we have a great and growing mass 
of literature on the subject of its alteration or development. 
It is time that the case against the Poor Law should be fully 
stated.” 

A system of life-long sustenance for the poor 
Chalmers held inaversion. He believed in the “ charity 
of love,” not the “ charity of law.” The latter was an 
ill-starred interference with the order of nature—tending 
steadily to increase the evil instead of diminishing it ; 
could be regarded at the best as merely an attempt to 
cure instead of to prevent, and hindered the poor from 
working out their own salvation. Legal endowment of 
distress, he held, arrested habits of thrift in the classes 
concerned, checked the natural kindness of relatives, 
the sympathies of the well-to-do, and even the sponta- 
neous pity of the poor themselves for one another. 
Every one is familiar with the practical experiment 
which he made of his views in St. John’s parish, 
Glasgow, of the splendid success with which it was 
crowned, when, by dint of vigorous administration and 
Christian oversight, the previous expenditure of the city 
for the poor—amounting to £1,400 per annum—was in 
four years reduced to £280. And yet his was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. The object-lesson was 
disregarded. The average citizen was far beneath the 
standard of faith and hope by which the great philan- 
thropist was guided, and would rather walk by his rule 
of thumb. Chalmers is not very complimentary to such 
people :— 

“The obstinate incredulity, or rather, utter listlessness, of the 
official men in Glasgow the downright obtuseness 
and perversity of intellect. Such that it was far 


easier to rid that parish of its pauperism than to convince a 
single creature that the thing was practicable.” 


Besides, one has to remember the steady pressure of the 
central authorities from England—which already had 
had a recasting of Poor Law legislation on the old lines— 
and the invariable tendency in such quarters to crush 
all local action down into a uniform and rigid system. 
With such views it will not surprise us to learn that 
Chalmers would have been a formidable opponent to 
the idea of Old Age Pensions. “A systematic provision 
for age in any land is tantamount to a systematic 
hostility against its virtues, both of prudence and of 





natural piety.” And to much the same effect he says 
again :— 

“ Pauperism, in so far as sustained on the principle that each 
man, simply because he exists, holds a right on other men, or 
on society, for existence, is a thing not to be regulated but 
destroyed.” 

To which, of course, it may be replied that, on the 
other hand, the economic and industrial laws that rule 
society shall not be of a nature adverse to the mainte- 
nance of favourable conditions for individual wellbeing. 
Socialists lay this condemnation at the door of our 
modern J/aissez-faire policy. And it is rather instructive 
that Chalmers himself, with all his vehement assertion 
of self-help, and his cry of “ Hands off” to well-meaning 
but short-sighted philanthropists, held pronounced views 
about the duty which the State owed to the people with 
respect not only to educational and_ ecclesiastical 
facilities, as we might expect, but even to sanitation of a 
very absolute kind. It was an admission that the indi- 
vidual had to be aided somehow by the community. 
The endowed parish church and the school under its 
shadow were to be the centre whence moral beneficence 
and the stimulus to, and safeguards of, material welfare 
should continually radiate to all the parishioners. The 
fact is that there were conflicting elements in the 
mind of Chalmers—conservative and radical—which 
must be understood to do him justice. On the one 
side belief in a sturdy, manly independence; on the 
other belief in an overarching control, a despotism— 
paternal, gracious, generous, it is true, yet none the less 
despotism. The irony of events led to the separation 
of these antagonistic elements, so far as practical work 
fell upon him, in the formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland ; but in theory Chalmers remained the same 
to the end. To the attainment of his ideal some rather 
important desiderata are required: an _ ideal State, 
governed by statesmen who make the welfare of the 
people, and not party, their main and earnest object ; 
an ideal Church—a Church embracing the whole com- 
munity, or, at least, Churches working together in mutual 
toleration and recognition. We may come to that 
happy goal some day, but the route is likely to be 
considerably more circuitous than it once seemed to the 
prophetic vision of Chalmers. 

Chalmers loved the poor, but he was the reverse of 
Democratic. He believed in the gradation of classes : 
in the order of society as it was. “ The benefit of a 
residing gentry lies, not in the money which they spread, 
but in the moral and humanising effect of their 
presence.” Still, he believed in a great amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes, not, he hoped, b 
struggle, but by growing virtue and intelligence, selt- 
discipline and foresight, inspired through Christian 
education. He inclined to the side of the working man 
in his strife with capitalists ; favoured a certain power of 
dictation as to his own wage. But he was dubious 
about the results of trade unions and strikes. Mr. 
Masterman’s opinion is that an increase of wage for a 
few men in the prime of life has been secured at the 
cost of suffering to older and younger generations, and 
that a multitude of unskilled and thriftless workers have 
been thrown at the mercy of fortune. And he endorses 
the counsel of Chalmers to working men to try the quiet 
path of prudential habits as leading to the high road to 
independence. Such an opinion is borne out by the 
familiar fact that higher wages bring wonderfully little 
benefit to the working classes as a whole. The margin 
is spent in luxurious indulgences ; and for one who lays 
past against a rainy day there are scores who squander 
their money in profitless, thriftless ways, if not in worse. 
A moral, not a material, bulwark is the only guarantee 
for true justice to the working man ; and this bulwark 
he can construct if he will. By the habits of moral 
excellence, as by thrift and saving, the working men will 
raise their own platform and control the rate of wages. 
We may seem to have travelled far since Chalmers enun- 
ciated these views and enforced them with all the eloquence 
and burning zeal of one whose convictions were part of 
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his life. And the working-man may read them with an 
incredulous smile. He thinks that the only way of 
meeting the selfishness of capitalists is to deliver a 
frontal attack upon it by trades unionism; but even 
he may be at length convinced that the more effective 
method is to turn its flank by having recourse to, and 
placing reliance on, the forces which are inseparable 
from personal character, forces which are moral and 
not material. And as for the poor, Chalmers says:— 

“ The remedy against the extension of pauperism does not lie 
in the liberalities of the rich. It lies in the hearts and habits of 
the poor. Plant in their bosoms a principle of independence. 
Give a higher tone of delicacy to their characters. Teach 
them to recoil from pauperism as a degradation.” 

There is life in the touch of a dead prophet’s bones ; 
and even if we think that there is something that is 
antiquated, utopian, impracticable in Chalmers, there 
are elements of eternal verity which the community will 
do well to assimilate. We have found the reading of 
this volume in the highest degree stimulating and 
elevating, and we cannot but express our conviction that 
Mr. Masterman has conferred a signal service on the 
public by its issue. We believe that there are many, 
even in Scotland, who shrink from the toil of Dr. 
Chalmer’s own pages, who will welcome this able and 
skilful digest of his beliefs and system. And we should 
not wonder if those to whom Chalmers has hitherto 
been a mere name, and that only as a Church leader, 
may awaken to the discovery that he was one of the 
greatest social reformers, economists and philanthropists 
of the past generation; also, that a prophet’s vision is 
always the voice of God which no community can 
despise and prosper. 


G. R. 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOL USE. 
By Edward Channing. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. CHANNING’S earlier work, the Siudent's History of the 
United States, prepared us for an excellent piece of work 
for schools on the same subject, and we are not 
disappointed in the book now before us. It is much 
more difficult to write for young people than for old, 
but Mr. Channing has learnt the art, and it would be a 
dull boy or girl who could not understand this work. 
The author has done what no previous writer on 
American history has done. He has passed by all the 
so-called “ picturesque ” incidents in colonial story and 
legend, and has concentrated attention on the rise 
and growth of American political institutions, and we 
think he has done well. Seeley says with truth that 
you cannot “ make” history interesting to him who feels 
no interest in it, but that the history itself must be 
interesting to the sincere student. It is in this whole- 
some spirit that Mr. Channing has composed his work. 
He has sufficiently told the story of the early settlements 
and environment to enable readers to understand out of 
what conditions the American Republic grew, but, 
having done that, he goes on to the structure and 
functions of the Republic, dealing with these in such a 
way as to render them easily intelligible to diligent 
readers, while the questions on each chapter, which the 
teacher ought to use, will fasten the narrative on the 
student’s memory and make the evolution of events 
more obvious. 

The work is singularly impartial all through. 
Whether it is a question of the war of the Revolution, 
the parties and their claims, or the Civil War, there is 
no vaunting of one combatant as against the other. The 
facts are, of course, briefly told, but at the same time 
fairly. The author is an American, and naturally holds 
that America was right in her contests with England, 
but there are no innuendoes against England even when 
she was at her worst. There is one striking moral 


which may be drawn from the earlier part of American 
history just after the present Constitution was adopted. 
That moral is the absolute inconsistency of the policy 
of President McKinley with the early policy of the 
Republic. Washington and Jefferson alike warned the 
American people against the very evils which Mr. 
McKinley has brought on the country. The words of 
each are commended to the American people by Mr. 
Channing as true and vital. Another moral which one 
may draw is the wisdom of Washington in guiding the 
infant Republic between the dangerous quicksands of 
French and English partisanship, and so helping on the 
formation of a genuine American nationality. Mr. 
Channing thinks that the unfortunate war of 1812-14 
had the same effect, but that is more doubtful. On the 
whole we think that this work is decidedly the best 
history of the United States in existence for use in 
English schools. Our people, even our educated classes, 
are wofully ignorant of American institutions, and even 
some of our legislators would find it hard to answer a 
majority of the examination questions at the end of each 
chapter of this book. It may be added that the work 
is filled with maps and illustrations, and that there is a 
copy of the Constitution. 


C. 





THE NORTHERN AVIARIES. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN NORTHERN SHIRES. By Charles Dixon. 
With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. London: Blackie. 


SincE Selborne lost its White no figure has been found 
to fit his mantle. So large a frame had the prophet of 
the fields that no disciple has yet discovered how to 
wear his robe with any comfort or, indeed, grace. His 
raiment, therefore, has been divided, and amongst 
many. Jefferies secured the handsomest length ; some 
few others cuttings, more or less choice, most rags or 
patches. 

Nearly all the possessors of the real pieces, and 
many of the holders of spurious cloth, have prophesied 
in print; much might have been spared. There is yet 
in the practice of this discursive—what might be 
called—romancing in natural history a strong fascina- 
tion for the penman, who finds to his hand much easy 
copy and a ready public. 

That there must be a greedy eye for purely popular 
works of this character is evident from the rapidity with 
which book after book follow each other from the 
press. 

All science has now been “ Proctorized,” alas! 
only too often, by less competent translators, and no 
branch has had so much ink poured over it in this 
particular fashion than ornithology. 

“ Charley,” says an old farmer to the author of the 
work under review, “ what is this ornithowlogy ; is it a 
new religion?” It almost is; its followers outnumber 
those of many a sect; each species in this country is 
tracked with the gun, snapped with the camera, watched 
with the field glass and, as likely as not, finally killed in 
order to see what its crop contains. Each note, each 
habit, birth, love, death, all its history is exposed to the 
glare of a credulous world. The British bird has rather 
a poor time ; one day, perhaps, when all has been told 
of its story, it will be allowed some slight, at least 
domestic, privacy. But there are many real lovers of birds 
who love their songs, their colours, their graceful evolu- 
tions on the wing; who feel a queer thrill at the first 
“cuckoo” or the long drawn nesting note of the 
greenfinch, and who love to sit in a wood on a summer’s 
evening and pick out each chorister from the babel of 
bird-song. 

To most true naturalists there is much limitation ; 
tied up, often, in a great city ; tied down, generally, 
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by occupation to one locality, there can be, for 
most, little possibility of more than an occasional 
glimpse of bird life beyond their own immediate 
district. A purse and time must, to avoid a narrow 
sphere of observation, do what they mainly do not, run 
hand in hand, and so, perforce, for knowledge to 
museuin and books. Here lies the secret of the 
ornithological public, and here, too, is the reason why 
Mr. Dixon’s book will and should be read. While the 
casual bird-fancier may find enough to interest him 
within its covers, it is the southerner to whom it is 
really addressed. Perhaps the townsmen in the north 
may find their knowledge of their own moors and 
isles increased by the care and accuracy of the author’s 
writing, but it is the dweller in the south who has 
never and will never have a chance of visiting the 
higher latitudes, who will follow these pages with the 
greatest pleasure. Mr. Dixon has felt, and justly, what 
a vast difference there is between the Avifauna of the 
North and the South; already he has presented the 
North with a history of the South, now he has reversed 
the compliment. 

What South-countryman can see the Fulmar 
nesting in its thousands except in the North? or the 
Fork-tailed Petrel? or the Manx Shearwater? or the 
Gannet? Who would not like to see St. Kilda, where 
the natives “ during one special week in August 
take no less than twenty thousand young Fulmars,’ 
where their numbers can “only be compared to a 
dense snow-storm in which each flake was a separate 
bird ” ? 

Who would not like to wander through marshy 
Benbecula to find the egg of the Great Grey Lag 
Goose? watch the Sheldrake on the Northumbrian 
dunes ? jump aboard the smack and see the Roseate 
Tern nesting in safety on the Farnes and tease the fat 
Eider on its eggs ? 

It is easy to draw many broad comparisons between 
the Northern and Southern list of birds, but the task 
mainly consists in entering on the former species which 
the latter does not know. Mr. Dixon’s comparison— 
for that his book really is—does not confine itself to the 
more obvious omissions and additions: it goes a good 
deal further, pointing out the difference in the habits of 
those birds common to both extremes which live their 
little lives under very different conditions in the two 
broad districts. The student will discover a quantity of 
interesting narrower comparisons. Of course, in deal- 
ing, as he does, with every species which dwells or 
visits the Northern Shires, Mr. Dixon has been unable 
to avoid telling what is in many cases an old tale, but 
on the whole there may be said to be more than is 
usually found of novelty. 

Throughout the work are distributed a number of 
illustrations, most of which are somewhat disappointing. 
Some are pleasing enough, such as the Grey Wagtail’s 
portrait on p. 58. 


J. A. B. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


GREATER CANADA. The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 
North-West. By E. B. Osborn, B.A. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


Ir is an inveterate habit, even of some of the most 
distinguished authors, to measure the British Empire by 
its superficies. The reviewer becomes weary of the 
reiterated statement that Canada and Australia have 
each an area almost equal to that of Europe and 
welcomes the candid admission that the Dominion 
includes cheerless wastes which exceed a million and a 
half square miles in extent. The remainder is sufficiently 
large and important to give employment to the pen of 
many writers as skilful as is Mr. E. B. Osborn in his 
Greater Canada. 


The sub-title, ‘The Past, Present, and Future of 
the Canadian North-West,” sufficiently indicates the 
scope of the book. The history of the past is that of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which can be studied in 
detail in Mr. Beckles Willson’s recently published The 
Great Company. Mr. Osborn gives an_ interesting 
summary of the subject and brings out the supreme 
importance to Canada of the territorial ramifications of 
the company’s rule. He is also happy in his anecdotal 
treatment of the romance of the fur trade. Mr. Osborn, 
as we gather, describes the agricultural and pastoral 
resources of the North-West territories and Manitoba 
from personal knowledge, the mineral prospects of the 
coastal ranges from a study of the latest documentary 
evidence. It will be remembered that Miss Shaw 
attributed the arrested development of the Klondike to 
the maladministration of the goldfields and the peculiar 
conditions of placer-mining. Mr. Osborn tells us that 
these charges have never been adequately met; the 
Dominion Government refused a Royal Commission 
which could alone have carried out a satisfactory inves- 
tigation. Then, not only have the laws been badly 
administered, bnt they are bad in themselves. Not 
content with taking half the diggings, the Government 
exact a 10 per cent. royalty on the gross output of every 
claim. Under this impost, owing to the difficulties of 
working and the cost of labour, profits are reduced to 
vanishing point. Eventually, Mr. Osborn believes, 
valuable reefs will be worked in the Yukon district and 
further developments take place in British Columbia ; 
but the British investor must be on his guard against 
over-capitalisation and should not attach too much 
importance to the names of Canadian Members of Par- 
liament upon directorates! In 1896 the total capital 
asked for by British Columbian mining and transporta- 
tion companies exceeded £70,000,000 ! 

In the North-West political mistakes have proved 
more serious obstacles to progress than the natural dis- 
advantages of climate and remoteness. The worst of 
these has been the payment of huge Government 
subsidies to railway companies in land instead of cash ; 
and this policy has been the more disastrous that, in 
spite of the great size of the Territories, only a small 
and well-defined portion, most of which has not 
at present railway communication within reasonable 
distance, possesses the soil and climate suitable for 
raising the staple cereals. And where such communita- 
tion is available, nearly half is practically reserved, being 
held by the Canadian Pacific, Hudson’s Bay, and other 
transportation and trading companies. Mr. Osborn says 
that his own is one among hundreds of cases in which 
settlement has been pushed further from the market, 
with the consequent increase in expenses, by the 
reservation of intervening tracts of country. It neces- 
sarily follows that neighbours live so far apart that they 
cannot be neighbourly, and that co-operation for the 
establishment of churches, schools, and creameries, 
and for the bettering of roads, is more often than 
not impossible. In view of these drawbacks, Mr. 
Osborn thinks that intending settlers might turn their 
attention to the arid region which includes a large 
portion of Assiniboia and Southern Alberta. In these 
districts a successful experiment was inaugurated by 
the federal Irrigation Act of 1894. Since that 
year more than 150,000 acres have been brought 
under irrigation, and the water supply available 
for the purpose has proved to be both plentiful and 
accessible. In an interesting appendix Mr. Osborn dis- 
cusses the benefits which have accrued from irrigation 
to the Western States of the Union, and anticipates 
similar results in the Canadian North-West. He also 
notes that this form of cultivation particularly lends 
itself to the concentration of settlement. 

Though he does not spare his criticisms, Mr. 
Osborn is very hopeful as to the future of Western 
Canada, and touches upon a fascinating scheme of 
development. If the straits which connect Hudson’s 
Bay with the ocean could be proved navigable for five 
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months in the year, a railway from Winnipeg to 
Hudson’s Bay would probably be remunerative. And 
it would, undoubtedly, have the widest political and 
economic consequences :— 


“In the first place, the North-West would be brought more 
than 1,500 miles nearer the mother country, so that freight-rates 
between, say, Liverpool and Winnipeg, would be about half 
what they are at present; and a corresponding reduction in 
the cost of passage for emigrants would certainly lead to a 
great increase of the particular import most required in the 
North-West of to-day—zi.c., the British agricultural labourer, 
who cannot, as a rule, save enough out of his wages to pay the 
expense even of a journey by steerage and colonist's car. 
Secondly, a cool and healthy outlet for cattle and perishable 
farm produce would be provided during the hot Canadian 
summer. Thirdly, an enormous area of good agricultural land, 
at present inaccessible, would be rendered available for imme- 
diate settlement. And last, but not least, a shorter and safer 
way to the Pacific coast for purposes of Imperial defence or 
offence would be established. In weighing this last-mentioned 
advantage, we must not forget (certainly Canadians did not 
overlook these facts during the Venezuelan crisis) that one 
shore of the St. Lawrence estuary belongs to a foreign Power, 
and that it would be easy for that Power to cut the railway 
communication between Montreal and Halifax.” 


Mr. Osborn’s book gives much useful information 
in an attractive and impartial form, and should be read 
by every student of colonial enterprise. 


H. vE R. W. 





SILEX SCINTILLANS. 


SILEX SCINTILLANS; OR, SACRED POEMS AND PRIVATE EJACULA- 
Tions. By Henry Vaughan. London: J. M. Dent. 


Two causes have prevented Henry Vaughan from 
obtaining the rank among British poets which he 
deserves : the fact that the public does not read religious 
poetry and the fact that most of what Vaughan wrote 
was above them. It is, however, to be hoped that the 
present reprint of Silex Scintillans is not a sign that 
Vaughan is becoming, on the other hand, a literary 
fashion. For some neglected poets it may be good to 
come to the surface after years of immersion and 
oblivion : their works may need only fleeting attention 
as pictures of contemporary manners. But for others, 
to be the fashicn means never to be understood, and 
Vaughan is one of tis latter class. 

Not that other writers upon his topics, not that 
those topics thems*!.es have not suffered the iniquity 
of oblivion while being passed from hand to hand of 
well-meaning worshippers. Reverence for tradition 
easily becomes through carelessness respect for fashion : 
energy is the mark of the one and indolence of the 
othe., and these two traits have never been wholly 
separable in the history of our national character. But 
Vaughan is peculiarly a poet whose material is himself. 
The imaginative power which he contributes to its 
shaping is fixed and directed by laws which he confesses 
to be not his own. Apart from his subject he has no 
individuality. If, therefore, his subject displeases, or if 
through its depth it is misjudged, there is nothing left 
of the man to become a fashion. 

This phenomenon is intelligible when we consider 
Vaughan in relation to his age. It was an age of transi- 
tion and literary incoherence.- Poets in such an age 
have through no fault of their own only a vague impulse 
to sing. Such were the so-called “ metaphysical” poets. 
They were a group who, headed by Donne and extend- 
ing to Cowley, filled the literary gap between the singers 
of the Renaissance and the rise of the classical age. 
The name “ metaphysical” is quite arbitrary and was 
applied to them first by that arch arbiter, Dr. Johnson, 
who meant to express thereby that these poets possessed 
no definite aim, but followed each his own fancy and 
tried to outvie the other. Not having a text of their 
own, they were obliged to get one elsewhere or to find 
an outlet for originality in style, The religious poets— 


Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, Quailes—chose both 
methods. 

Henry Vaughan, Silurist. It has been remarked 
by Vaughan’s painstaking biographer, Dr. Grosart, that 
the poet added to his name the suffix Silurist not only 
to distinguish himself from other local Vaughans, but to 
recall an ancient and honourable past. Born in 1622, 
his life in the main was passed in his native county of 
Brecknockshire and in the peaceful pursuit of medicine. 
Anthony 4 Wood, his caustic Annalist, records how “ to 
the horror of good men” he was sent for home 
to follow the paths of poetry, and perhaps it is not 
fanciful to see in the assumption of the name “ Silurist ” 
a reminder to would-be critics tiat this student who 
passed peacefully singing by the banks of Usk was more 
than a Vaughan, a “little” man (as the name signifies), 
and that near ancestors of his had fought for England 
in a nobler cause than civil war, at Agincourt. 

Silex Scintillans was not Vaughan’s first work. It 
had been preceded in 1642 by love poems, which are 
only interesting because they are repudiated with such 
vigour by the poet in the preface to Silex Scintillans :— 

“For many years,” he says, “I languished from this sickness 

(of writing idle books), but, blessed be God for it, I have by His 

saving assistance supprest my greatest follies, and those which 

have escaped from me are I think innoxious.” 

The verse we possess is certainly of an innoxious, under- 
graduate quality. On what he suppressed Vaughan, 
and not, as his biographers seem to suppose, themselves, 
is the best judge. The second part of Silex Scintillans 
appeared in 1655, and Thebe Rediviva towards the end 
of his life in 1678. With Vaughan’s lay verse we are 
not here concerned. 

Vaughan himself states that he was turned to 
religious poetry by the example of George Herbert. 
But beyond a general likeness in subject and certain 
expressions which Vaughan. has clearly borrowed and 
improved in the borrowing, the influence of Herbert on 
the Silurist is confined to similarities which meet the 
eye. The curious in such matters may refer to the 
blasts and counterblasts of Dr. Grosart and Mr. Beeching. 
The question seems really of slight importance, since 
the vitality of a poet, the fact that his works do not 
wrap mackerel, cannot depend on the existence of 
another poet, but must lie within himself. 

The remark is frequently made that, as Vanghan 
was one of the metaphysical poets, he is theretore 
necessarily quaint and fantastic. No doubt his poems 
contain many expressions which seem strange to our 
later, refined literary palate. But they are fewer in 
number and less glaring in quality than those in Herbert 
or Crashaw. Herbert had a rhetorical wit, Crashaw 
was an ardent Catholic; in the one a straining after 
conciseness of expression, in the other the rapture of 
a pictorial faith naturally induced faults of taste and 
harshness of thought. But in Vaughan any strangeness 
is due, as a rule, to the quality of his imagination ; his 
slips are poetic; in one most often quoted— 

“ Stars’shut up shop, mists pack away, 
And the moon mourns "— 
the strange conceit is so winged with beautiful images 
that it becomes itself light, and passes. 

Again, careful reading discloses the fact that many 
of Vaughan’s sacred poems—for instance, the hymn to 
“ Peace "—are beautiful and simple throughout. It is 
not denied that Vaughan is often frankly pious and dull, 
but it is rare for even the dullest of his poems to be 
without some redeeming felicity of expression. 

The poem called “ Night” is one which illustrates 
most completely the range of Vaughan’s poetic powers. 
The subject is taken from Johniii. 2. “ The same (Nico- 
demus) came to Jesus by night.” It is treated in a 
crescendo of variations on one central theme, the con- 
trast of night, or the world, with that sun which is Christ, 
a contrast which finally disappears in the One with Whom 
the darkness is as the light. 

Night is the dead and silent hour—how and 
where could Nicodemus find God at night? Upon this 
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question follow six stanzas of a quality which, if it were 
sustained in Vaughan’s writings, would place him in the 
first rank of poets of all time. It may seem perilously 
near exaggeration to speak thus of an unknown contem- 
porary of Milton. But where in all Milton’s works is 
there such a description on such a subject as follows in the 
lines :— 
“ Dear night. . 2 2 

Christ’s progress and his prayer-time, 

The hours to which high heaven doth chime. 

God's silent searching flight, 

When my Lord's head is filled with dew, and all 

His locks are wet with the clear drops of night. 

His still soft call ; 

His knocking time ; the soul's dumb watch 

When spirits their fair kindred catch.” 
Back through the glowing humanism of the Re- 
naissance we must go, past the narrow beginnings of 
devotional song, earlier far than imperial Rome, for 
poetry like this. Back even to Homer’s description of 
Apollo, “ who moved as moves the night.” In these few 
lines Vaughan, by showing that reverence is compatible 
with freedom of imagination, has suggested a reconcilia- 
tion of Christianity with Hellenism throughout. 

And what shall we say of the last stanza ?— 

“ There is in God, some say, 
A deep but dazzling darkness ; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky because they 
See not all clear. 

O for that night! where I in Him 

Might live invisible and dim.” 
Perhaps this, that it succeeds where Milton, the poet of 
the sublime, failed. 

But, apart from its supreme spiritual quality, this 
poem suggests the means whereby Vaughan makes of 
devotional subjects an artistic success—namely, his 
power of interpreting nature. The theme of the poem 
is, as has been shown, a suggestion of the presence of 
God in the holiest of His works—night ; and this is 
expressly stated in the lines :— 

“ No mercy seat of gold, 
No dead and dusty cherub nor carved stone, 
But His own living works did my Lord hold 
And lodge alone.” 
To Vaughan nature is here, as everywhere, the visibility 
of God. 

In a poem known through its inclusion in the Golden 
Treasury the poet alludes to a sense which he felt of 
mystical interpenetration with the elements whence he 
came and whither he went. As he felt himself in nature 
so he feels himself in God, Who is present in all natural 
phenomena from the highest to the lowest, from clouds 
and stars to the crowing of cocks at morn. His religion 
therefore is a positive sense of kinship. He does not 
start with the idea that he is a sinner (which is the 
reason so many hymns fail in emotional effect), but with 
a zeal and a love that kindle his imagination and wing 
his verse. This is the secret of the uniform inspiration 
of his highest productions. Where he fails, he fails 
either because the subject admits of only conventional 
treatment, in which case his lack of personal originality 
stands him in evil stead, or because he treats the subject 
from a moral standpoint. Those oft-quoted favourites, 
“ Be still, black parasite” and “Idle Verse,” do not 
illustrate Vaughan’s peculiar inspiration. They only 
reveal the man, they do not distinguish the poet. The 
feeling of self-discipline is essentially reactionary, and 
as such is, in the domain of poetry, a continuous check 
on the straining imagination. The result is some of the 
harshest conceits which disfigure the pages of the meta- 
physical poets. 

There are many other minor beauties in Vaughan 
which can only be alluded to in the present sketch, 
such as the humour of “ Isaac’s Marriage,” the naiveté of 
the verses to “ Mary Magdalene,” the pathos of the 
falling refrain in “ Disorder and Frailty,” the range and 
majesty of the odes to “The Dawning” and “The 
World.” 

No account of Vaughan, however, would be complete 
without a slight reference to two peculiarities. One of 


these must strike every reader of “ Night.”  Itis the 
power which Vaughan exercises of recalling other poets. 
In ‘“ Night ” we have seemed to hear an echo of Greece, 
but the stanza immediately preceding as inevitably 
suggests the rich fancy of Sidney or Shakespeare. Both 
Dr. Grosart and Mr. Beeching have devoted much care 
to tracing the debt of later poets to Vaughan. The 
debt of Wordsworth in particular and the connection 
of his famous “Ode” with the “ Retreat” have been 
eagerly discussed. But the question of literary influence 
is, after all, of academic interest. What is of interest is 
that one man writes in himself so many divergent rays 
of genius that names as widely apart as Wordsworth and 
Browning, Arnold and Dante Rossetti start to the minds 
of his readers. 

The second peculiarity is Vaughan’s mastery over 
the use of the adjective. Open him where you will, no 
adjective is ever out of place, and seldom without some 
special dramatic suggestiveness. So much of the grand 
style is his birthright. 

The law imposed on Vaughan was to sing of God. 
But because he loved his Creator the artistic command 
is revealed as a natural longing, the task becomes an 
inspiration, the wish— 

“T would I were a bird or star, 
Fluttring in wood or lifted far 
Above this inn 
And rode of sin, 


Then either bird or star should be 
Shining or singing still to Thee "— 


this wish is, so far as is given to man, fulfilled. 





FICTION, 


Voices IN THE NiGHT. By Flora Annie Steel. London: 
Heinemann. 


We gather from a study of the advertise- 
ment at the end of Mrs. Steel’s new book that it 
was once her intention to describe it as “a chromatic 
fantasia.”’” We are glad to say that her title-page as it 
stands at present is innocent of any such disfiguring 
phrase. As a novel, Voices in the Night may not be 
quite so originally planned and adroitly handled as 
In the Permanent Way or On the Face of the Waters, but 
it is certainly not bad enough to be called “a chromatic 
fantasia.” Still, the phrase has in it a certain suggestive- 
ness as a description of the book. Voices in the Night 
consists of a series of pictures which move but do not 
advance. The climax is perfunctory, and by the climax 
we mean not merely the conventional ending of the 
love story, but the breaking out and subduing of the 
rising which follows the Government’s precautions 
against the plague. Mrs. Steel’s pleasure has been in 
painting the contrasts between East and West, and in 
describing the various factors which render almost 
nugatory the most humane and well-intentioned efforts 
to govern the natives for their own good. She has 
given her best efforts to this, and thrown in by the way 
as a sop to the reading public the more obvious 
ingredients of the Anglo-Indian novel—the chip- 
of-the-old-block, bearer-worshipped hero of six, inevit- 
ably described as a “six-year-old;” the English- 
man who foresees everything and is not afraid 
to take responsibility; the woman who from her 
earliest girlhood had listened to the talk of the ablest 
men in India, and become familiar with the problems of 
its government, and all the rest of them. The conse- 
quence is that Mrs. Steel’s story need distract no one 
from the really profound study of the native which forms 
the real interest of Voices in the Night. 

Mrs. Steel has one important qualification for 
describing a country whose problems depend so much 
on caste and custom—a qualification which our other 
great interpreter of India can never hope to acquire, 
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She isa woman. If there has been a woman behind 
every trouble in India, this qualification is obviously an 
important one ; and we believe that it arises from this 
and not from any greater literary skill or more vivid 
imagination or even a more accurate painting of “ things 
as they are,” that makes us come away from Mrs. 
Steel’s books with a greater sense of having had 
revealed to us the hidden springs of native conduct than 
we ever get from Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s much abler 
stories. The truth is that Mrs. Steel and Mr. Kipling 
paint different sides of the same picture, and that the 
normal (which is Mrs. Steel’s) side can never be 
looked on by Mr. Kipling, whereas Mrs. Steel can 
follow Mr. Kipling a little further than he can 
follow her. The family life of the women of an 
ancient, though decayed, royal house, which forms 
the background of the native side of this story, 
for example, must have been, by the nature of things, 
left out of the plan of a story by Mr. Kipling. Yet it 
shows a vast force of sentiment and ignorance, inex- 
tricably tangled, which has to be delicately unwound, if 
the native is to be saved from the horrors of plague and 
which the far-seeing may well hesitate to interfere 
with, for fear of having nothing half so beautiful to put 
in its place. On the other hand, the scenes in the 
Bazaar, at Dilmaram’s, the Courtezan, are such as the 
writer of On the City Wall can draw with intense 
reality. Still, we cannot help feeling that they are not 
equal in real significance to the former domestic pictures. 
Such a comparison is not invidious. It is not intended 
to weigh the artistic merits of the two distinguished 
authors to whom we are referring. We only wish to 
point out that in painting what is essential and ever- 
lasting,and not merely bizarre and highly coloured in 
the East, Mrs. Steel’s sex gives her a perhaps rather 
unfair, but, all the same, an undoubted, advantage. 

It must not be imagined that Mrs. Steel has left 
entirely behind her in her new book those other qualities, 
besides that of an intelligent and privileged observer, 
which have distinguished her former works. On con- 
ventional romantic lines there is much to praise in 
Voices of the Night. There are also one or two 
characters that are in advance of anything else 
which we can remember of the author in this line. 
These are John Ellison, a glorious ne’er-do-well, 
born during the mutiny and named after one of its 
heroes, and Mr. Chris Davenant, or Krishn Davenwnd, 
a Brahmin lawyer, who has married an English wife, 
and wavers, an outcast, between East and West. John 
Ellison is almost worthy of Stevenson, and no higher 
praise can be given for the drawing of an heroic rogue. 
Chris Davenant is a study full of pathos and essential 
truth : we feel that it has almost spoilt for us the fun of 
pompous native English. We shall never read those 
beautiful ornate sentences again without seeing behind 
them poor Davenant, who heard the call of Western 
ideals, but found no satisfaction in Western modes of 
life, who hungered after the sacraments of his race, 
which could no longer satisfy his awakened intelligence. 
If he could only have learned something of John Ellison’s 
philosophy, “ You takes things too dutiful, sir, I expec’s. 
It’s ’ard on the ’ead, sir, is duty.” We cannot help 
thinking that Mrs, Steel has shirked a difficulty in 
killing Davenant before deciding whether he should 
again become a worshipper of Shiva: but, as far as 
it goes, we are grateful for a powerful and sympathetic 
portrait. 

Much might be written about the problems of 
Indian Government from texts in this book, of the 
allowances which should be made for the excesses of an 
Opposition which is not representative and has no 
responsibility, of the inconceivable cunning of the native 
lie, and of the absurdity of teaching a race such ideas 
as can never have for them any correspondent realities. 
It is as full of illuminating suggestion as it is of vivid 
pictures. No thoughtful person can fail to find in it much 
to interest, and not a little to amuse. 

L. R. F. O. 
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